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GEOGRAPHY* 


By Rear-ApMirar Siz W. J. 


that she has any right to consider 

herself as ascience, the objection 
being apoarently founded on the view 
that tt is-asubject that con be learned by 
heart, but not studied on apy systematic 
line or reduced to principles which enable 
givance to be made, as in the more cx- 
get sciences, by continual investigation 
by means of laws discovered in the course 
of such investigation, This, it appears 
to me, if a misapprehension due to. on 
incouplete recogmtion of what science 
is und of what eeopraphy is. 

Science is, in the simplest interpreta- 
tion, “ kuowledge.”’ such knowledge as 
comes from an intimate acquaintance 
with and study of any subject duly:coor- 
dinated and arranged, The subjects 
which the advancing education and civ- 
ilization of the world hare caused to be 
minutely studied are very many, and as 
knowledge has increased specialization 
has bacutne o necessity, until the list of 
sciences 16 very lone, 

Science may be broadly divided into 
several categories: pure or exact science, 


T is sometimes denied to Eeogranny 


L. Warton, K.C.B,, F.R.S. 


such os mathematics: natural or phys- 
al science, which rests on observations 
of nature ; moral science, which treats 
of all mental phenomena. 

Some sciences are of ancient founda- 
tion, some have arisen from new inquines 
and needs of man or from fissure inshb- 
jects too wide for convenient treatment 
os one, Many of them are capable of 
exact definition, and their boundaries 
aivd limits can be well marked. To 
others no very distinct limitations can 
be assigned, From their nature they 
overlap and are overlapped by otherauh- 
jeets, and it is torpracticable to confine 
them by asttictline, Geography ts one 
of the latter, 

Geography is ene of the most anctent 
subjects studied with the view /of coor- 
dinating facts: Adesire forexoct knowl- 
edge of, first, the bearings and distances 
of one place from another for the pur- 
poses.of intercommunication mist have 
arisen as soon as men becanie collected 
into groups whose frowing civilization 
and needs required travel to obtain what, 
eotild not be obtained in the community. 





*4n address tothe British Association forthe Advaticement of Sclence, Johannesborg. South 


Africa, August yo, too5, Sir Willian Wharton was nnofortunately taken sick only a few dns 
fier the addreva was delivered and died ut Capetown, September 29, from entene fever amd 
poeumonia, He was G2 years of age, andl for a number of veury had bees Hydrographer of the 


Adtniralty, 
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This was the earliest formol geography, 
and it isan aspect which still remains, 
and to some is; in the modetn shape of 
tons, the ae int), if not the sole, end 
of yeograply 

From the earliest times, however, 
geographical information included other 
than topographical data, It was soon 
Fortrniel that for the traveler and states- 
man, whether in peace or war, more was 
wanted to enable geography to supply 
fequirements. The nature of acountry, 
the sup ly of food ant water, the char- 
acter of the rivers, the manners and 
enstoms of the inhabitants, their lan- 
guoge om! affinities; the climate, and. 
other matters, were all of much moment, 
ond geography dealt with them all, 
heing, ss its name denotes, tm the broad- 
est sense a “' description of the earth 

After the first cnide Eitessts of rela- 
tive positions, founded on times occu- 
pied on journeys, other knowledge was 
enlisted inthe cause. 

Astronomy was soon recognized as the 
only means by which to ascertain the dts- 
tances of places far apart and separated 
tivseas, but for niany centuries this conld 
only be applied tolatitude. Still the sci- 
entific geographer had to study and use 
the astronomical anil genetic niethinis 
known. 


GEOGRAPHY IS THE PARENT OF 
MANY SCINNCES 
As knowlelwe increased, the subjects 
ecame toorwide to be strictly comsilerel 
asone study, and many have become the 
objects of special research under differ- 
ent tithes: 

Geodesy deals with the precise fornt of 
the earth and its dimensions. 

Crolagy studies the nature of the ma- 
terials. forming the earth's crust and 
the changes In it in past ages: 

hnaiogy and sniirepolagy trent of 
the different races of mankind, 

The study of Feonomics takes note of 
the conditions of communities and na- 
tions, their laws systems of govern: 
ment. 
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fetiay and Aoifegy nowooncer them- 
selvex with the details of vegetable and 
anittal life, 

Archeology investigates the ‘remain 
of past civilizations which cover the 
earth. 

rome y strives to uiravel and re- 
duce to law the complicated conditions 
of the atmosphere, ite continual move- 
nents, and the results which have such 
varying effect on our daily ‘life, 

Dreeyrapky, the study of the phe- 
nomena of the sea as distinet from the 


dry land, is stl regarded as-an integral 


part of geovraphy , bei 8 rapidiy beecwn- 
Ing a subject hy itself. 
Of all these subjects peogtaphy may 


be considered to be the parent: ond 


though the family be large and has gone 
olf on niany separate lines, it is neces- 


sary When taking @ large and compre- 


hensive view of the united results of 
knowledge thos gained, expecially from 
the point of view of distribution, to re- 
tum to that parent and consider them 


on a general or geographical basis. 


T cannot pretend to define geograph- 
ical science in a clearer or shorter form 
than that in which it has been already 
put by General Sir Richard Strachey, 
and I will quote his wards : 

“To investigate and delineate the 
various features of the carth, to siudy 
the distribution of land ond sea, and 


their effects wpon climate, the contignu- 


ration and relief of the surface, positians 


on the globe, and so forth, facts which 
determine the existent conditions af 


vanous parts of the earth, or which in- 
dicate farmer conditions, and to ascer- 
tain the relations that exist between 
those features and all that is observed 
on the earth." 

Strabo, in the opening words of his 
introduction to his great geography, 
puts it thus: 

‘Tf the scientific investigation of any 
subject be the proper avocation of the 
philosopher, geography, the science of 
which we pro; to treat, is certainly 
entitled to a high place. In addition 
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to its Vast importunce in regard to <ocial 
lite and the art of government, geag- 
faphy unfolds to us the celestial phe- 
oMena, acquaint us with the occupants 
af the land ond ocean, anid the vegeta: 
tion, fruits, amd peculiarities of the 
vations quarters of the earth." 

This was written when geography in- 
cluded all natural sctence, and before it 
guve birth to so manv separate subjects: 
but it sets forth so admirably the aims 
Which the geugrapher still pursnes that 
it is worthy of remembrance. - 


GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE ESSHN- 
TIAL TO THE MAN OF APFAIRS 


It 46: not advocated, nor is it in any 
Way tecessury, that all show! study 
geography in the extended sense thus 
indicated; but it cannot be too strongly 
pornted out that an educated man—and 
education is now essential to the suc: 
cessful conduct of affairs—must have a 
considerable knowledge of the element- 
ary facts of geograplhi. 

‘These elementary facts are, it is tre, 
of the nature of a lesson, and must be 
learned, so tospeak, by heart by the aid 
of mapsand books; but this is nothing 
more than making use of the labors of 
others, without which ho adwatice is pos- 
sible in any subject, and is common to 
all studies. 

We muat, in fact, distinguish between 
the science of geography, which con- 
Sists 11 ascertaining and coordinating 
new factsand putting them intoa shape 
forthe use of others, which is the work 
of comparatively few; and the practical 
georraphy which consists of making use 
of that work, and, as in mony other 
branches of science, is within the reach 
of all who choose to devote time to it, 

It 1s impossible to have a clear cotm- 
prehension of history, whether past or 
current, without calling in the said of 
geogmphy, but unfortunately much his- 
tory has been written and tanght with- 
out stich alc. 

To read the daily papers requires 
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either geographical’ knowledge or can- 
stant reference to maps, and if renders 
would only make o practice of such ref- 
erence on every occasion when they are 
ot fault, they would soon fired themselves 
acquiring knowledge of the greatest se 
to them in the cisiest and most interest- 
Ing tiannerand with the smallest ex- 
penditure of time. 

The mistakes made even by those rme- 
spomible forthe conduct of public af- 
fairs, by reason of the want of this 
essentinl but elementary knowledge, are 
innumerable, and to this day there are 
tiainy who consider themselves highly 
educated and capable men who cannot 
even rightly understand a imap. 


GOOD MAPS THE FOUNDATION OP 
GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 


As l have before indicated, good maps 
are the foundation of all sound geo- 
graphical knowledge, and these maps 
must be founded on good survevs. 

Now agood survey is acomparatively 
madermn operation, and tle parts of the 
world that have been subjected to it are 
smmmll incleed. 

It ts true that we now have general 
maps of the larger ports of the world, 
which more or fess convey a fair repre- 
sentation of the configuration of land 
and sea when large artas are considered, 
hut details are sadly lacking almost 
everywhere. 

To many people one mapis as good 
asanother, They do not pause to con- 
aideron what it is based or what degree 
of mccnracy it probably possesses; but so 
long as there iv «map they are satisfied, 

A. vast numberof existing maps ore 
compiled from the rowgchest materials; 
i partly occupied countries, from craw- 
ings of small areas placed together as- 
can best be done, by tieans of places 
here and there, the relative positions of 
Which are fairly known bv distances 
dong roads, with perhaps in some cases 
angles and ustratiomical positions ; in 
fess civilized parts by routes of travelers 
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inid down by eétimation. of the dis- 
tance traversed anid direction of march, 
checked perhaps by a few astronomical 
observations.of more or less value as the 
ttuveler postesses or does trot possess the 
necessary skill 

The compilers of such atmap have a 
dificult tusk. Discrepancies are, of 
course mtultitudinous. Nothing agrees, 
and one has to accept, reject, and ad- 
just as best he can on hisown responsi- 
bility and with what knowledge he can 
procure of the respective tristworthi- 
ness of each anthor. 

Happy is he if he las even a few po- 
sitions on Eis map which have been 
property determined, as between them 
he is saved from the constantly increas- 
ing errors of adding one little area to 
another, which if carried on indefinitely 
culminates in preat errors. 

Of course such maps are of no prac- 
tical use, save as giving a very gener 
iden of a country, and when required 
by the administrator or traveler lead to 
endless mistukes and annoyances, 


THE COAST LINE OF THER WORLD 
PRACTICALLY DHTERMINED 


The feature of our globe which is 


now, broadly speaking, most accurately 
laid down is the coast line. 
of navigation has caused general ma- 
rine surveys to be tarried on all over 
the world during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which have finally determined the 
position and shape of the boundaries of 
the seq. 
These surveys, executed for the mast 
rt by skilled naval officers with proper 
nstrumental outtt, ated supplied espe- 
cially with trustworthy chronometers, 
and based upon frequent carefully de- 
termined astronomical pesitrons, have 
resulted in this boundary line being de- 
lineated with on accuracy, so far as-its 
absalute position is concerned, far in 
advance of any other mnin feature in 
maps. Here I may perhaps explain to 
those unversed in these matters why 
this ts so. 


The snfety: 
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The position of any spot on the earth's 
surface can be ascertained in two ways: 
either by careful measurement by means 
of an accurate system of triangles from 
dnother spot already fixed, or by incde- 
pendent ohseryations of the heavenly: 
bodies and calculations. from them, 


which pive the precise latitude and fon- 


eitude of the place. The former is 
suitable for positions Inland, but en- 
tatis much Hote and labor, and is only 
adopted when a perfect map is to be 
made, for which it is the indispensable 
foundstion. The latter can be carmed 
on from a ship, and in most circum: 
stances: only from «ship, because of the 
limitations of the methods. of detenmin- 
ing longitudes. 

Longitude cam now be satisfactorily 
and rapidly ascertained in two ways— 
by the electric telegraph or by use of 
chronomete rs. 

The places served by the electric tele- 
irraph-are still few, and its tse is there- 
fore restricted; but the chronometer 
has been in working use for more than 
ti hundred years. 

This instrument, which is merely a 
watch of especial construction, will only 
keep a steady rate when it is undis- 
turbed by irtegular shocks or motions. 

No means have yet been found for 
transporting a chronometer on land 
without upactting its regularity, and 
therefore rendertig i useless; but on 
board aship it can be so suspended and 
stowed as to-prevent its being disturbed 
by atry ordinary movements of or in 
the ship, The accurate time of any 
place departed from, ascertained by ns- 
tronomical observations, can thererore 
be carried about on bourd ship for con- 
siderable periods, and by comparison 
with the local time, also determined by 
sextant observations of the heavenly 
hodiesatany required spot on the coast, 
the difference of longituile is at once 
obtained with very small limits of ertor 
when a number of chromometers are 
employed. These two simple yet mar- 
velous instruments—the sextant and 
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the chronometer—havye thus placed in 
the hands of sailors ready menns of fix- 
ing With great exactitude and ceterity 
the position of selected points un coasts 
all over the world: and it will be seen 
that, while the detail of the line of coast 
between such fixed positions will de- 
pen opon the degree of accuracy of 
the survey or sketch, the general line 
cannot get far out, as it is constantly 
checked at the selected points, 

[t is not claiming too much to say 
that atthe present tine very few salient 
Tints on the coast lines of the world 
Ge us much as two miles in doubt, 

It shoukl be a source of ¢rett salis- 
faction tothe Briton to know that bothof 
these instruments were devised by Eng- 
lishmen, John Hadley producing the 
sextant in 1740, in the fomm still used, 
on the basis of ideas formulated by New- 
ton fifty years before, and Jobu Farri- 
sion the chronometer in 1736, The 
latter instrument has undergone modi- 
fications tn detuil, but the principle re- 
maing the same. It required seventy 
years before its valne was fully recop- 
nized and it came into general mse. 


MARINE SURVEYS BY BRITISH KAVAL 
OFFICERS 


It is a still further satisfaction tothink 
that it is British naval officers who have 
made by far the greatest use of them in 
mapping the coasts of the whole world. 
Since the time of the great CaptuinCook, 
British surveying vessels have been con- 
stantly employed in this work, not only 
in British colonies, but in all parts, aid- 
ing and often paving the way for British 
commerce and for the men-of-war that 

tect it, 

Tt is diffienlt to find coasts of any ex- 
tent that have not been laid down by 
British marine surveyors, ‘The whole of 
Africa has-been their work. By far the 
greater part of America, all the south 
and east coasts of Asia, Australia, and 
most of the innumerable islands in all 
oceans have been fixed and laid down 
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by them. Even in the Mediterranean, 
iiotil very lately, the charts were mostly 
founded on British surveys, and the im- 
provements now being carried out by 
other nations on their own coasts in de- 
tails required for modern nav ization do 
not materially modify the main shapes 
anil positions formerly determined by 
the British, 

It has been, amd is,a great work, and 
I hope I may be pardoned for dwelling 
on it with pride us the result of the 
wise aiministration of the admiralty 
for many years, anid of the immediate 
labors of my predeoess 
raphier, ond as a very great contribts- 
tion to geographical knowledge, more 
especially 481 do not think that itis gen- 
erally realized that this preat advance in 
geographic accuracy is due to marine 

To give an idea of the comparative 
accuracy of the chronometer method, I 
may mention that on taking at hazard 
eleven places distributed all over the 
world at great distances from England, 
the longitudes of which have been re- 
cently determined by means of the elec- 
tric telegraph and elabotate series of 





observations, I find that the average dif- 


ference between the chronometer and the 
telegraph positions is yoo yards, The 
shapes of the different continents-and 
the positions of islands as at present 
on our maps and charts will never be 
altered except in insignificant degree, 
and the framework is ready for many 
years’ work of land mapping, 


THE PERILS GF THE DEEP 


It is not to be inferred from what I 
say that marine surveys are Sg 
ing theirclose. [tis far otherw 
time given to these enormous extents.of 
coastsand seas and the necessarily small 
acales on which the surveys have been 
carried on have caused them to be very 
imperfect in all details. Hundreds of 
rocks and shoals, both stretching from 
the land and isolated in the sea, have 
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been missed in the course of them, and 
loss of ships and life on these unknown 
dangers still continnes, With the tm- 
crease of shipping, increased! numberof 
ships of heavy draft, the closeness: of 
navigation due to steam, and the desire 
to make quick passages, smaller inac- 
coracies of the charts become yearly of 
greater importance. 

As an tllustration of the condition of 
alfairs, T may mention that in-Hamonaze, 
the inner harbor of Plymouth, one of 

the headquarters of the British fleet 
for more than 300 years, a small but 
dangerous pinnacls of rock was only dis- 
covered ive years ago, while numerous 
other dangers of a character hive 
been yearly revealed in close surveys of 
other harbors in the Untted Kingdom 
supposed to be well examined and 
charted in the lest century. A! 

There never was a greater need for 
close marine surveys of places frequented 
by ships than now, 

THH EARLIEST MAPS 


It is s Interesting to look back and sce 
the: progress of the delineation 
of the world and to mark how very 
recent-any approach to accuracy is. 

The very earliest maps of any extent 
of country are unfortunately lost to ws. 
The first man who made a map of which 
any historical record exists is Anaxi- 
mander of Miletus, about 6oo 8. C., but 
we know nothing of it, A map is men- 
tioned by Herodotus as hoving been 
taken in son B. C. by Aristagoras: of 
Miletus in the shape of an engraved 
bronze plate whereon the whole circuit 
of the earth was engraved, with all its 
gea4 ath rivers, to Influence Cleamenes, 
Kimg of Sparta, to aid the onions 
against Persia. This was probably the 
work of Hecatieetis, to whom early geog- 
raphy owedmuch. His worksare aiso 
only known to us by quotation; but 
they are especially interesting as con- 
taining an early idea of the limits: of 
Africa, which he represents as entirely 
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surrounded by the sea—a circtumstance 
apparently either forgotten or disbe 
lieved in later years. 

Erotosthenes, 250 B, C., and Hip- 
piatchos, 150-8. C, mace great advances, 
atid the former made the first attempt to 
measure the size of the earth by the dif- 
ference of latitudes between Assouan 
and Alexandria in Egypt, an attempt 
which, considering the great imperfec- 
tion of his means, was remarkably suc- 
cessful, os, assuming that we are right 
in the Jenwth of the stadium be used, 
he made the circumference of the globe 
23,009 geographical miles, whereas it 
should. be: 31,600, 

He also devised the svstem of merid- 
land and paralleis as we now have them ; 
but the terms ““lattude’* and ‘*longi- 

tude,"’ to denote positions on those cir 
cles, Were introduced by Ptolemy. 

The maps of Prolemy, the great Alex- 
andrian astronomer and geographer af 
A. D. 130, are the earliest we possess, 
He drew, besides a general map of the 
whole known world from the southern 
partof the Baltic to the Gulf of G : 
north amd south, and from, the Canary 
Islands to the China Sea, eustand west, 
a series of twenty-six maps of the dif- 
ferent parts, 

Ptolemy's maps and his method ofrep- 
resenting the spherical globe on a flat 
surface had a great influence on geog- 
raphy for many years, After his time 
the Greek civilizmtion waned, and the 

ral decline of the Roman Empire, 
fotlowed by its disruption by the inva- 
sion. of barbarians, closed the cotirse of 
discovery inall branches of research for 
It 1s. not too mitch to say 
that for 1300 vears no advance wasmade, 
and until the commencement of explo- 
ration by sea, which accompanied the 
general revival of learning in the fif- 
teenth century, Ptolemy's: mans repre- 
sented the knowledge of the world 

As might be expected, the further he 
got from the Mediterranean, the greater 
were hiserrora; and his tepresentations 
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of eastern Asia and northwestern Eu- 
rope are somewhat grotesyte, though 
quite recornizuble in the main, 

Of Aftico south of the equator le 
knows nothing, and hismap of it termi- 
nates with the border, 


APRICA PROBABLY CIRCOMNAVEL 
GCATHD 600 f, ¢. 


This t somewhat remarkable, as I 
am one of those who firmly believe in 
the cireumnavigation of Africa by the 
Phoenicians sent by Necho, King of 
Eeypt, in 600 B,C. from ithe head of 
the Red Sea. As described by Herod- 
otus, the voyage has all the unpress of 
Veratity. My personal faith in Herod- 
otis Was much strengthened by find- 
ing when I -surveved the Dardanelles in 
1572 that his dimensions of that Strait 
were nearer the truth than those of other 
and later authorities, even down to the 
time at which I was at work, as well as 
by other georraphical tests I was able 
toapply. When, therefore, he records 
that the Phrenicians declared that in 
their yoyage they had the sun on their 
right hand, and says he does not believe 
it, he registers an item of information 
which goes far to prove the story cor- 
rect. Iniluenced by Hecatcenus, who 
though surrounding Ajtiea by the sea 
cut it far short of the equator, Herod- 
otus could mot conceive that the trav- 
elers had passed to the south of the sun 
when it was in the southern tropic. 

No historical incident has been more 
discussed than this voyage, commen- 
tators varying much in their opinions 
of its truth. Bout we have today some 
new facts. Noone who has followed 
the exploration of the ancient buildings 
in Rhodesia, and considered the infor- 
mation we possess on the early inlahit- 
ants of southern Arabia, whether we 
call them Satwans of Himyarites, can 
doubt that the former were mainly the 
work of men coming from Arabia ate 
very carly date, whilethe period of time 
necessary to carry ont gold-imining op- 
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erations over the large stress now found 
to have been exploited must live been 
very great. 

It seetis strange that no record of the 
constant voyages to this El Dorado 
should remain, but the very natural 
desire to keep lucrative information to 
themselves is not an unknown thing 
among traders of the present day, 
While the conditions of society and the 
absence of writtett records of south 
Arabla wold make concealment eusy, 

The Phoenicians, an allied race and 
the great seafaring traditiy mation of the 
Mediterranean, succeeded in keeping the 
majonty of their marts secret, and we 
have incidents recorded showing their 
determination not to allow othersto fol- 
low their steps, while to this day we 
are very doubtful of the limits of ‘their 
voyages. 

Tt may be considered certain that 
while we moturally quote Greek histo 
tians aud geographers.as the early au- 
thorities forthe growth of geographical 





knowledge, and that the sctentefic basis 


for proper maps of large areas-was really 
provided by them, the seafaring ma- 
tions—Arabians, Phoenicians, and Chi- 
nese —knew avery great deal practically 
of the coasts of variows parts of the Old 
World that were absolutely unknown 
to the Greeks. 
THE PERIODIC WINDS ALONG THE 
COAST FAVORABLE 

The favorable conditions afforded by 
these remarkable periodic winds, the 
monsoons, would in the China Sea, Bay 


of Bengal, and the Arabimy Sea -maty- 
rally facilitate any attempts at extensive 


esa | yoyages, amd would lead to such 


attempts: under conditions that im the 
regions of yariable winds would be eon- 


‘Sidered too dangerous amd] tncertain. 


The fact that the monsoons in. nearly 
every case blow practically parallel to 
the coasts in pee cirections if fi 
mast important factor in considering 
early navigation. The direction of the 
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wind itself in-such cases roughly guides 
a vessel without a compass, and the pe- 
fiodsof evclones and unsettled weather 
between the monsoons would soon be 
noted and avoided, as they are to this 
day by the Arabs: ond Chimese, whose 
veesels, | have very littl doubt, buve 
remained practically the same for thou- 
sands of wears: 

The unknown Greek author of that 
nique and most interesting doctrment, 
the “‘ Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea," 
probably of the first century A. D., de- 
scribes yessels built without mails, the 

flanks of which were bound together 
by cords, in precisely the same way os 
many Aral dhows now navigating the 
Indian Ocean. His personal knowl- 
edge of Africa evidently ceased ot Cape 
Guardafui, though he gives informe- 
tion gained from others on the east 
eoust as far os Zanzibar, which—aor 
rather a -part on the mainland near— 
he describes as the limit of trade to the 
south, We know that Arabs bad pene- 
trated further, but to doubt they kept 
their knowledge to themselves, 


EARLY NAVIGATORS NAD CHARTS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN LOST 


These early navigators very proba- 
bly had charts. When Vasco da Gata 


first passed along the castern coast af 


Africa he found that the Amb dhows 
had charts. Unfortunately none of 
them had come down to us, or it would 
have been interesting to compare them 
with those of the west const used by 
the Portuguese at the time, and which 
were of the crudest description. 

I claim for sailors of all ages that 
they would be the first to make practi- 
cal maps of the shape of the coasts, 
Their safety and convetience demanded 
it, wilitle it Is a far casier task to com- 
pile such o picture of the earth from 
successive voyages olong coasts over the 
sea, where average distances from - known 
rates of sailing and courses from the sun 
‘and stars can be more accurately ascer- 
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tained, than from jong and generally 
tortuous land journeys in directions 
governed by natural fentures, towns, 
aid eo forth, A navigator mwif be a 
bit of an ustronamer, A lonilsman to 
this day seldom knows one star from 
another, 

It was the sea charts, or forfo/ani, of 
the Middle Ages that on the revival of 
learning first gave respectable tepre- 
sentitions of the shape of the comsts, at 
a time when the learned monks and 
others were drawing the miost fantastic 
and absurd pictures, which they called 
At the same tome, it must be remem- 
bered that in all ages and down to the 
present day pilots who, within «a hun- 
dred years were usually carried by all 
ships, even for sea voyages, jealously 
keep their knowledge largely in their 
heads, and jook wpon good charts as 
cotitrivances to destroy their profession, 
and that such charts or notes as they 
had they would keep religiousiy to their 
fraternity. 

The Egyptians were tio sailors, but 
we know that they habitually employed 
Phoenicians for sea expeditions, while 
we have the historical record of the Old 
Testament for their employment by 
David and Solomon fora like purpose 
in the Red Sea, and probably far to the 
south. Itis therefore almost impossi- 
ble to dowbt that the Phonicians were 
also acquainted with the navigation of 
the Red Sea and east coast of Africa. 
Such-a voyage as that reconied by He- 
rodotus would in these circumstances 
he far from improbpable. 

The varying monsoons which had led 
the Arabians centuries before to get so 


intimate a knowledge of the east coast 


asta enable them to find and work the 
gold fields would. be well Enown to the 
Phoenicians and the hardy seamen who 
braved the tempestuous regions lying 
between Cadiz and Great Britain would 
make little of the difficulties of the 
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The limit of easy navigation from and 
to the Red Sea is Sofala, Ido not think 
that it is too great a ude of imagination 
to suppose that it would be from infor- 
mation recetved in what is now north 
Rhodesia that it was learnt that to the 
westward lay the sea again, amd thot this 
fed to the attempt to reach it by the 
south. 

Onee started from the neighborhood 
of Sofalke, they would find themselves in 
that great oceanic stream. the Agullias 
Current, which would carry them tap- 
iily to the southern extremity af Africa. 

I, a5 a Sailor, can also ever conceive 
that fnding themselves in that strong 
current they would be alarmed and at- 
tempt to turn back, and that after 
struggling in vain agwinst it they would 
haye accepted the inevitable and gone 
with it, and that without the Agulhas 
Current no such complete voyage of cit- 
cummavigation would have been tade. 

As Major Rennell i in the last century 
olsbes out, once the Cape of Good 

ope, the periodic winds and, over a 
great part of their journey, the currents 
would help them up the West African 
ecast, and the general conditions of 
navigation are favorable the whole way 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, the ships 
keeping, a8 they would do, near the 
land; but we can well understand that, 
as recorded, the vovage occupied nearly 
three years, and that they halted from 
time to ime to sow aml reap crops, I 
should say that it is highly probable 
that either Simon's Bay ar Table Hay 
was selected os one of these stopping 
places. 


THE WELL-ENOWN SECRECY OF THE 
PHCENICIAN VOVAGERS 

No reference to this voyage bas been 
found among the hieroglyphic records, 
and, indeed, so far few such records of 
Necho, whose reign was not for long, 
are known, bot that it was regarded at 
the time as historical is evident, for 
Xerxes, a hundred years later, sent an 
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expedition to repent it im the contrary 
direction. 

This, however, failed, and the unfor- 
tuhate leader, Sataspes, was impaled on 
his unswecesst il retin, 

This attempt shows that the greater 


difficulty of the circumnuvigation from 


west to enst, ns compared with tliat 
from east to west, was not realized, and 
punts to the concealment of any details 
of the sueressful voyage, 

Of Hanno's voyage from the Straits 


of Gibraltar to about Sierra Leone, the 


date of which is wucertain, but from soo 
to Goo ts. oe we should know little had 
not good fortune preserved the record 
deposited in a Carthaginian temple. 

But the well-known secrecy of the 
Phieniciansin.all matters connected with 
their foreign trade and voyages would 
explain why so littl was known of 
Necho's voyage, and our present knowl- 
elpe of the extensive ancient gold work- 
ings of Rhodesta shows how much went 
on in those times of which we ate wholly 
ignorant, 

T have dwelt perhaps too long on this 
subject, but it has to mea great inter- 
est, and as it has not, so far os I know, 
been dealt with by a seaman who is per- 
sonally well soquainted with the ways 
of seamen in sailing ships and with the 
navigation of the coasts in question, T 
hope I may be excused for putting my 
views On record. 

There ate several teferences in Greek 
and Latin historians to other circum- 
favigations, but none of them can be 
trusted, and apart from Necho’s voyage 
we hear nothing of the east and south 
coasts of Africa until the arrival of the 
Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth 
century. But they found a thriving 
civilization along the coast from, Sofala 
northward—Shirazi, Arab, and Indian, 

Ruins exist in many places which 
have not wet been properly investigated, 
anc we are quite unable to say from 
what date we are to place the earliest 
foreign settlements, nor how many 
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breaks existed in the continuity of the 
gold mining, which apparently was pro- 
ceeding at or very shortly before. thie 
Portuguese visit, 

‘After the recommencement of exple- 
tation by sen in the fifteenth century, 
seainen slowly gathered snough infor- 
mation to draw the lines of the coasts 
they passed along, and in time—that is, 
by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—most lands were shown with ap- 
proximately their right shapes. But of 
tric acentacy there was none, for the 
teason T have before mentioned, that 
there was no ecxuct method of obtaining 
longitude. 

Lf we look at a general world chart of 
A D, 1755-200 to wet the best of that 





Wwe shall find on this small Seale that the 
‘shape of the continents is fairly repre- 
sentative of the truth But when we 
exumine details we soon see how crude 
it all is, 


THE REST CHARTS OF ras, ON AN 
AVERAGE, FORTY-EIGHT MILES 
IN ERROR 


I hove compere with their true posi- 
tions the ions of thirty-one of what 
may be t et as the fitwiatmental points 
in the world ws given in the latger scaled 
French charts of 1755, from which the 
general one is drawn, and T find that on 
an average they are forty-cight miles in 
error. The errors vary from 160 miles 
to.2 miles, If the delineation of the 
coast lines between be considered, the 
inacctiractes are very much greater, 

Very shortly after this date more ac- 
clitate determinations began to be made, 
The method of lunar distances was per- 
fected and facilitated by tabies published 
in the Witions astronomical  ephemer- 
ides." and seamen and explorers com- 
menced to tnake weofit. Still the ob- 
servation required constant practice, anid 
the calculation, tnless constintly made, 
was Inborious, and it was ased with 
complete stitcess by the few, The great 
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Captain Cook, who maybe looked pon 
a the fatherof modern methods of sur- 
veving, did much to show the value of 
this method; but the chronometer came 
into wee shortly after, and the principal 
ailynoce in exact mapping wos made by 
ite nid. os I] hove already stated. 

There isa vast amount yet to be done 
for weography.. Until we possess pob- 
lications to which we can turn for full 
infortnation on all geographical aspects 
of things on this globe of ours, there is 
work to be done. Seeing that our pres- 
ent publications are only now beginning 
to be worthy of being considered trust- 
worthy for the very small Sete ot 
Enowledge that we already py S, Pet 
rraphical workin all its branches is prac- 
tically never-ending, 


VERY LITTLE OF EXPLORATION 
REMAINS TO BE DOSE 


But of exploration pure and simple 
very little remains to be done. The 
chartn of traveling through and describ- 
ing an entirely new country which may 
be practically serviceable to civilized 
man has been taken from us by our pre- 
decessors, though limited regions still 
remain in Central Asia and South Amer- 
ica of which we know little in detail. 

[must except the Polar regions, which 
are ina somewhat special category, 05 
their opening up affords few attractions 
to many people. But a knowledge of 
the past history of our giobe—lit study 
for human thought—ean only be gained 
by study of the portions still mnder 
glacial eoncitions, 

What is there rornid the South Pole— 
a continent ot a groupof large islands? 
What is going on there? What thick- 
nessdoesiceattain? Mave these regions. 
always been glaciated, and if not, why 
not? Canwe get any tearer the mys- 
tery of magnetism and its constant 
changes by study at or near the mag- 
netic poles? All these amd many other: 
scientific questions can only be solved 
by general veographical research in 
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these regians, and all interested in such 
qirestions have been delighted at the te- 
cent attempts to gain more knowledge. 

The object of these expeditions was 
frankly and purely scientific. All hope 
of remunerative whale or seal fisheries 
had been dispelled by the visit of the 
Norwegian whalersin 1802: to the region 
south of Cape Horn, and the known gen- 
erm condition of the land forbade any 
expectation of other profitable indus- 
tries, tnless, indeed, gold and other val- 
table minerals should be found, which 
isalways possible: Beyond the fact that 
exploring expeditions of this character 
‘keep alive the spirit of enterprise and 
bring out the finest churacteristics of «a 
race—whith ts a point by no means to 
be despised—no immediate practical 
benefit was to be expected. 

Progress onder the conditions must be 
Siow, but I think that Great Britain may 
well be satisfied with the information 
collected in the Antaretic by Capt. R. F, 
scottand his gallant companions The 
unfortunate detention of the iseonery 
by an unfavorable summer prevented 
the further coastal exploration which 
Was part of the programme, but gave op- 
portunity for further detailed examina- 
tion af the inland conditions, which was 
cartied out in defiance of the severest 
atiaspheric ami topographical difficul- 


ties, and with the greatest zeal and in- 


tellipenee ; und it tmay be doubted 
whether science inthe end has not gained 
more than she lost by the tinexpected 
diversion of energy. The healthy con- 
ditions which prevailed throughout area 
Standing proof both of Captain Scott's 
eminent capacity a5 a leader and of the 
cheery spirit which animated the whale 
expedition. The full results of the sei- 
entihc observations are not yet worked 
out, antl in many cases for a complete 
appreciation of their bearing they mist 
beecompated and correlated with those 
of the other Antarctic expeditions, but 
many highly suggestive points have al- 
ready been revealed, 
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Por the firsttime Anterctic continental 
land hes been traveled over for long dis- 
tances, aml though the actual area of 
new discovery looks snl on a mop of 
the work, the distances covered can only 
be described aa extraordinary, and far 
excetiding the most sanguine ALi. 
tions; Few who considered the moin- 
tainows- const line of Victoria Land and 
its compleie glaciation, as reported by 
Sir James Ross from his distant view, 
thought that it would prove practicable 
tot only to ascend those motintains, but 
to Teach to heights much surpassing 
them behind. | 

The reason that it proved feasible ix 
that, while there are occasional heavy 
snowstormy4, theanntal snowfallissmall, 
and the surface, therefore, is getierally 
unencumbered with soft deep snow. — 

- And what did Captain Scott find after 
hi mentoruble struggle wo the glacier 
through the mountains ? 

An enormous plateau at an elevation 
of about 9,000 feet, nearly level, smooth, 
and featureless, over which he traveled 
directly inland for more than 200 miles, 
seting no sign at his farthest point of 
any termination or alteration in charac- 
ter, So faras could be seen from other 
journeys, glacial discharge from this 
great ice-sheet is very small, and prac- 
tically it appears tobedead. Its acere- 
tion by fresh snowfall is insignificant, 
while on all sides along the flanks of the 
coastal mountains there ate sipus of 
diminution in the mass of ice. 

THE GREAT ICE MASS IN. THE ANT- 


ARCTICS IS APPARENTLY 
DISAPPEARING 


The great ice-barrier east of Ross 
Island tells the same tale. This mog- 


nificent feattire presents to the sea‘a face 


af perpendicular ice cliffs varying from 
60 tO 240 feet in height and 450 sea miles 
long. Sir J. Ross mapped its position 
in i841, and Captain Scott finds thnt it 
has retreated on an avetage 15 miles, 
varying much in different parts. 
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Should this tate of retreat continue, 
the whole of thisice mass, so far as Cap 
tain. Scott saw it, will have vanished in 
Loo Vears. ; 

As ihe motion of the ic muss 15 also 
about 15 miles to the north in the same 
time, icebergs covering collectively an 
area of 450 miles by 30 have been dis- 
charged from it in 60 years 

‘Captain Scott traveled over it nearly 
due south to a point goo niles from tts 
face, and then saw no sign of its end, 

It is bordered on its western side by 
a tnountainons coast line, rising in places 
to 15,000 feet. He found the ice prac- 
tically flat and wholly untisaured, ex- 
eept at the side, where its northerly 
totion, found to be about 130 feetin the 
mouth, caused shearing and vast cre- 
vasses. All that is known-of its eastern 
edge is that it is bordered, where it 
qeets the sea, by land from 2,000 ta 
3,000 feet high, suspected by Ross 
verified by Captain Scott, This muy be 
an island, or more probably the eastern 
side of the great fiord or bay now filled 
by the barrier. 

Captain Scott is of opinion that this 
great ice-sheet is afloat throughout, and 
I entirely agree with this conclusion. 
It is uiexpected, but everything points 
toit. From soundings obtained along 
the face, it undoubtedly has about Goo 
feet of water under it. 

Tt is difficult to believe that this enor- 
tows weieht of ice, 450 miles by at least 
z60, and perhaps vecy much more, with 
io fall to help it slong by gravity, can 
have behind it a sufficient force in true 
land glacier to overcome the stupendots 
friction and put it inmotion if it be rest- 
ing on the battom. It is sufficiently 
astonishing that there is force enough 
even to overcome the cohesion at the 
aide, which must be very great. 

The fat nature of the bottom of the 
Ross Sea and the analogies of many geo- 
graphical iletails in other parts of the 
world make it most probable that the 
water tinder the whole barrier is deep. 
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A point on which [ have seen no com- 
ment is the differencein the appearance 
of the slopes of Mount Terror, Captain 
Scott fonnd the bare land showing over 
large areas, but during the two atmimers 
of Ross's visit it was wholly snow-clad. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, the sole survivor 
of Ross's expedition, whem questioned 
had no doubt on the subject und pro- 
duced many sketches in support. 

This may be duc to temporary cases, 
but all the information collected by the 
expedition points without doubt to 
steadily diminishing glaciation in recent 
tines. We have, therefore, this inter- 
esting fact, that both in Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, as indeed all over the 
world, ice conditions are stmultaneonsly 
anieliorating, and theories of alternate 
northern and southern maximum glaci- 
ations seem so far disproved. 

Bist this does not mean that climatic 
conditions in the Antarctic are now less 
severe—probably the contrary, It fas 
been pointed out by many that land 
glaciation many arise from varied primary 
causes, but one obvious necessity Is that 
the snowlall shonld exceed melting 
andevaporation. It need not be heavy, 
but if at is it may produce glaciation 
under somewhat unexpected conditions. 
This would entail s vapor- laden sir more 
or lesscontinuously impinging upon the 
land at a temperature which will enable 
it when cooled, either by passing over 
chilled land or when raised to higher 
regions by the interposition of mott- 
tains, to give up its moisture freely. 
This condition is not fulfilled when the 
air as it arrives from the sen is already 
ata very low -tempemtore. 

it was my fortune to spend two long 
‘geasons in the Straits of Magellan, anil 
I was daily more impressed by what I 
saw. 

There you have a mountainous thige 
of no great height—very few peaks 


tising more than 4,000 feet—opposed 


to the almost continuous westerly winds 
pouring in from the Pacthe at a very 
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ntoderate temperature and charpud with 
much moisture. 

The result is that in the latitude af 
Yorkshire every motintein mass over 
3,000 feet high ts covered with eterial 
snow and sends glaciers down to the sea, 

[was convinced by what was going 
on under my eves that it only required 
an upheaval of the land of 2,000 feet or 
so to cover the whole of Patagonia with 
ice. Ht then the climate would still 
not be very severe. The temperutire 
of the wind from the sea woold be the 
same, and stich part of it as blew along 
the channels and on the lower land 
would moderate the cold caused by the 
ice-covered slopes. 

The shores of the whole of western 
southern Patagonia, deeply fndented 
with long anil deep fiords, indicute, ac- 
eording to all received views of the 
origin of such formations, that the land 
was formerly higher, while signs of 
glaciation ure everywhere present. 

CHANGES OF CLIMATH 


The results of geographical research 
show n4 that in many parts of the world 
climate must have greatly changed in 
comparatively recent times: ; 

In the now arid regions of northern 
Africa, central North America, and in 
patts of Asin, there is ample evidence 
that the climate was in times past more 
homid, [tia remorkeble paper on the 
catises of changes of climate, contributed 
by Mr F. W. Harmer to the Geological 
Society in 1901, and which has-not ‘ob- 
tained the notice it deserves, it is pointed 
out how changes in the distribution of 
the prevalent winds would vastly alter 
climatic couditions. Like everything 
else in nature, and especially in the de- 
partorent of tieteorology, these ques- 
tions are exceedingly complex, and 


similar resalts may be brought about in 


different ways; but there can be nodouht 
that the climate of South Africa would 
be greatly modified, and more rainfall 
would occur, if only the cyclonic storms 
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which tow chase each other to the east. 
ward In the ocean sonth of the Cape of 
Good Hope could be prevuiled upon to 
purstie a slightly more sortherly ine, 
aml many olistactes to the agricultural 
prospects of South Africa now existing 
world be remowndl, This is, Howey; 

beyond the powers of man to effect - 
but, as I have just said, there are other 
Wives of attaining the cbject, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the attention 
now betne paid to afforestation muy re- 
sult in vigorous efforts to bring about 
by this means the improvement in hu- 
midity 40 much required io. many parts 
of the country, 

NEW KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


The other recent event in geograph- 
ical exploration is the result of the 
expedition ta Lhasa. It was an nn- 
expected solution of this long-desired 
knowledge that it should come from 
political necessities and by means of a 
povernment mission. The many ardent 
travelers who have dreamed of one day 
thaking their way in by stealth have 
this been disappointed, but our know!l- 
edge is now fuller than could otherwise 

The most important fact ts the reve. 
lation of the fertility of a large part of 
southern Tibet. Mtch las been added 
ta topographical knowledge, but the 
route maps of the secret Indian native 
surveyors already had given us a rough 
knowledge of the country on the road 
to Lhasa. It was not, however, real- 
ized how great was the difference be- 
tween the aridity of the vast regions of 
the north, known to us from the travels 
of men of yariows nationalities, and the 
better-watered area in the south, though 
fromthe great height of the plateay— 
some £2,000 feet—the climate is very 
severe. The upper course of the Erah- 
maputra ling been traced hy Captain 


Ryder, but unfortunately a political veto 


was placed on the project to solve the 
interesting problem of how this great 
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river finds its way to the Indian plains, 
and this still remains for the foture to 
unravel. 


RECENT STUDY OF THE OCRANS HAS 
BROUGHT MUCH TO LIGHT 

It is of the ocean, more than of any 
other physical feature of our globe, 
that our ktowledge has ticreased of late 
years. Forty years ago we were pro- 
fountly ignorant even of its de th, with 
the exception of a few lines af sound- 
ings then recently tuken for the first 
submarine telegraph cables, amd conse- 
quently we knew nothing of its real vast 
hulk. As to the life in tt and the laws 
which govern the distribution of such 
life. we were similarly ignorant, os of 
many other details. 

The Chuiienger expedition changed 
all this, and gave an impetus to nceano- 
graphic research which has in the hands 
of all mations borne much fruit. 

Soundings have teen obtained over 
all parts of the seas, even in the two 
Polar seas; and, thongh much remains 
to be done, we can now form a very 
close approxituation to the amount of 
watercn our earth, while the term ** nn- 
fathomable ocean’ has been shown to 
‘have been based on an entire miscon- 
ception, Biological research has also 
revealed a whole world of ving forms 
at all depths, of the existence of which 
nothing was known before. 

In mv former address, cleven years 
ago, I gave many details about the sea, 
‘of which I will only repeat one—which 
ia a fact that every one should know— 
and that is that the bulk of the ocean 
is about fourteen times as great as that 
of the dry land above water, and that if 
the whole of thit land were thrown into 
the Atlantic Ocean it would only fill 
one-third of it. 

Hleven years ago the greatest depth 
known wits 4,700 fathoms, or 25,000 
feet. We have since found several places 
in the Pacific where the depth is nearly 
5,170 fathoms, or 31,000 feet, or some- 
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what higher than Monnt Everest, which 
has been Jately definitely shown to be 
the culminating point of the Himalavas. 
These very deep parts of the ocean are 
invariably near land, are apparently in 
the shape of troughs, and are probahly 
die to the original crumpling ‘of the 
earth's surface wider slow contraction. 


THE HITECT OF THE SHA UPON 
CLIMATE 


The enormous area of the tea has a 
great effect upon climate, but not so 
much in the direct way formerly be- 
lieved, While n mass of warm or cold 
water off a coast mtstlo some extent 
modify temperature, a greater direct 
ease is the winds, which, however, are 
in many parts the effect of the distribu- 
tion of warm and cold water in the 
ocean perhaps thousands of miles away. 
Take the United Kingdom, notoriously 
wari and damp for its position in lati- 
tude. This is due mainly to the preva- 
lence of westerly winds. These winds, 
again, are partof cyclonic systenis prin- 
cipally engendered off the consts of 
eastern North America and Newfound- 
land, where hot and cold sea currents, 
impinging ot one another, give rise to 
great variations of temperature and. 
movements of the attnosphere which 
start cyclonic systems traveling east- 
ward, 

The center of the majority of these 
systems passes notth of Great Britain. 
Hence the warm and damp parts of 
them strike the country with westerly 
winds which have also pushed the warm 
water leftby the dying-out current of the 
Gulf Stream off Newfoundland across 
the Atiantic, and raises the temperature 
of the sea off Britain. . 

When the cyclonic systems pass south. 
of England, as they ocenasionatly do, 
cold northeast and north winds are the 
result, chilling the country despite the 
warm water surrounding the islands. 

It only requires a rearrangement of 
the direction of the main Atlantic cur-- 
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rents wholly to change the climate of 
western Europe. Such an arrange- 
ment would be effected hy the submer- 
gence of the Isthmus of Panama and 
adjacent country, allowing the equa- 
torial current to pass into the Pacific, 
The gale factory of the western Atlantic 
would then be greatly reduced. 

The area south of the Cape of Goorl 
Hope is another birthplace of great 
cyclonic systems, the warm Agulhas 
Current meeting colder water moving 
up from the Polar regions: bet in the 
Southern Ocean the comlitions of the 
distribution of land are different, and 
these systems sweep round and round 
the world, only catching and. uffecting 
the south part of Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, and Patagonia. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE LOWER STRATA 
OF WATER 


In 1894 I spoke of the movements of 
the lower strata of water in the sea asa 
subject on which we were only begin- 
ning to get a littl light, Since that 
year we have learnt a litth more, It 
is a common idea that at the bottom of 
the sea all is still: but this isa mistake, 
even for the deepest parts, for the tidal 
influence reaches to the bottom and 
keeps every particle in motion, thong 
such motion is quiet and slow. 

Near the shore, however, thouyh still 
in deep water, the movement may be 
considerably incresased. Cases have oc- 
curred in late years where submarine 
cabies have broken several hundred 
fathoms deep, and when picked up for 
repair it has beem found that the fron 
wire covering has been literally rubbed 
‘away as bya file, This can only he the 
result of an undercurrent along the bot- 
tom moving the cable toand fro, Such a 
enrréent might be caused by asubmarine 
spring, for there is no doubt that much 
fresh water finds its way into the ocean 
in this fashion, but it is more probably 
generally an effect of acceleration of the 
tidal movement due to the rising slope 
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In connection with 


of the continent. 


“this, further facts have come to light in 


the course af recent marine surveys: 

Many tsolated shoal spots in the great 
oceans have figured in our charts, the 
restlts of reports by passing sailors who 
have said they have sen breakers in fine 
weather. 

Such places are the terror of seamen, 
and it is part of the duty of surveying 
ships toverify or disprove them. Very 


much has been done in the last eighteen 


years, with the result that the majority 
of them have, a5 dangers, disappeared. 
In many cases, however, a bank ‘has 
been fond, deep in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, but much fess 
deep than the surrounding s¢a—solitary 
Tidges, in fact, tising from the ocean 
floor, Frequently, in examining these 
bunks in search of shoaler spots, breakers 
have been reported and recognized us 
such on board the surveying ship from a 
distance, but on approach they have 
proved to be small overcurls: caused by 
tide ripplings, and the depth of water has 
eee d to be several hundred fathoms. 
Phese mpplings are clearly caused by 
the small tidal motion in the deep water, 
generally in these cases of more than 
2,000 fathoms, meeting the slope of the 
submerged mountain range, being con- 
centrated and accelerated until the water 
finally flows up the top of the slope asa 
definite current, and taking the line of 
least resistance, that to the surface. 
makes itself visible in the shape which 
We are accustomed to associate with com- 
paratively shallow water, 

These cases formtemarkable instances 
of the manner in which exterisive motion 
of water may arise from very small be- 
innings. 

An observation I was-anxious tomake 
in 18o4 has been stecessfully carried out 


-since, This was to ascertain whether 


there was any glares indercurrent 
in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb due te 
more water being forced through the 
straits on the surface by the persistent 
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southeast wind of winter than could be 
evaporated in the closed Red Sea, 

Such return undercurrents have in 
somewhat similar circumstances been 
shown tocxist in the Dardanelles, Strait 
of Gibraltar, aml in the Suez Canal. 

The observation at Bab el-Mandehb 
was difficnlt. The wind is strong and 
the disturbance of the seo is consider- 
able, while the water is 120 fauhome, or 
soo feet, dep. Hut a surveying veasel 
thaintained herself at anchor there dur- 
ing four days, and, by the aid of an in- 
Fenious apparaiue sent from HRugland 
forthe purpose, clearly proved the exist- 


ence of a current of ris knots flowing 


steadily at depths below 70 fathoms out 
of the Red Sea, while in the upper strata 
there was a similar current dowing it, 
In such ways is interchange of water 
provided for by nature in places where 
tidal action does not suffice 


MARVELOUS TROGRESS OF APRICA 


In what I fear is a very disenrsive 
fddress I have tot mentioned the in- 
terior of Africa. In the first place, it 
is asubject of iteelf; and as we shall 
have, | hope, many papers on African 
subjects, I have thought it better to deal 
mainiy with generalities. 

Still I cannot refrain from a few words 
ta express the astonishment [ always 
feel when I hear people complain that 
Afmea gocsslow. When l look at what 
has been effected in my own lifetime, it 
appears to me that, on the contrary, it 
has teett rushed = The maps | learned 
from asa bov showed the whole interior 
asa blank. There ate now no parts 
that are not more or less known. The 
great lakes have all been revealed: the 
great rivers have all been traced ; Huro- 
peans are now firmly fixed with decent 
governments in parts formerly a prey 
to tibal wars and the atrocitica of 
the inland slave trafhe. Railways are 
Tnnning over regions unknowns forty 
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years ago, and one of the most sstotish- 
ing things to meis that T should be able 
to hope now to visit in comfort and 
luxury the great Victoria Falls, which 
my old friend Sic John Kirk—whom I 
left the other day hale and hearty—was, 
with the exception of Livingstone, the 
frst white man to see, after a long and 
laborious journey in his company in 
1860. 

I could not help being amused at well 
as interested at sccing a "short time ago i 
proclamation by the government of 
Northern Rhodesia, dated not far from 
Lake Ban weolo, calling on all con- 
cerned to observe neutrality during the 
present war between Russia and Japan. 
I think that if any one had prophesied 
to Livingstoue, as he lay in 1574 lonely 
and dying by the shores of that newly 
discovered lake, that such an edict wonld 
be issued in thirty years he would have 
expressed a doubt as to its (ulfillment. 

Tosouthern Africa nature has denied 
two of the features that facilitate rapid 


progress—jrood harbors and sufficient 


rainfall—but the energy of man has done 

wouders to provide the former where 
possible, and will doubtless do more, 
while I believe that the lack of the 
latter will also be overcome in the same 
way. The codrdinated—or, in other 
wards, theselentific—observations made 
in many other countries have pointed 
outa possible solution. On the other 
hand, the height of the inland plateaux 
miakes it possible for the white tan to 
live and work in latitudes which would 
under other comlitions be tropical. 

South Africa must have a great future 
before it; and, while some present cir- 
cumstances may delay development of 
its natural ailvantages, Tam inclined to 
think that in the long rau prosperity 
may be more solid and material for bring 
reached in the face of difficulties, as has 
so ane occurred in the history of the 
world. 


THE SUPPOSED BIRTHPLACE OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


that in central Asia, particularly in 

Russian Turkestan, there are hnn- 
dreds, perhapsthousands, of square miles 
of buried towns and cities, What pro- 
cesses of nature converted the region 
from a Garden of Eden, filled with mil- 
fions of prosperous and wealthy people, 
into witerless wastes, iniabited only by 
nomads, are mysterics, to solve which 
little attempt has been made mntil re- 
cently. 

Mr Raphael Pompelly, known so 
widely for his work in China, sugested 
to the Carnegie Institution in tgo7 that 
An examination of the Turkestan ruins 
might (2) reveal the birthplace of civil- 
ization, (2) show how changes in man's 
environment alter man himself, ond (3) 
give a clue to recent geological tine, 
which is now more or less told by guess- 
ing. Inasmich as genlogical changes 
have occurred in central Asia since man 
has lived there, evidence may be discov- 
ered among the traces left by the earlier 
inhabitants which will tell how long 
these changes were in the making. 

The Carnegie Institution gave Mr 


| Tean bestated without exaggeration 


Pumpelly a grant sufficient to enable 
him to make an extended reconnaissance 
of Turkestan. Mr Pumpelly was accom- 
panied by Prof. William M. Davis, of 
Harvard University, and Mr Ellsworth 
Huntington, The results have just 
been published in a special volume by the 
Carnegie Institution.” In view of the 
excenling importance of the investiga: 
tion, we make the following Hberal 
quotations from Mr Pumpelly's report : 

The investigation was proposed he- 
cause (1) there is a school that still 
holdsthe belief that central Asia is the 
region in which the great civilizations 
of the Far East and of the West had 
their origin; and {2) because of the 
supposed occurrence in that region, ip 
prehistoric times, of great changes of 
climate, resulting in the formation and 
recession of an extensive Asian Medli- 
terranean, of which the Aral, Caspian, 
amd Hlack seas are the principal rem- 
nants. 

*Explorutions in Turkerttan, by Raphael 
Purspelle, Willie Af. Duris, atid Eliewnrth 
Huntington, with 174 dlustrations ond mapa. 
PR335. 9 ER itinghe, Wuasbtiopion, Carnegio 
[nstitution, 1904 





Paikent, a Sand-buried City 


The ruine of Patkent represent the tepe of cithe abanidoo)ed for Inck of water and then buried 
by the progressive desert canila. Paikent was a great ocnter of wealth end of commerce between 
China and the west ail south tll in the eurly centuries of oor era. The recessions of the lower 
ena of the Zerufshan River brought iia doom, Mow only the citedel mound and the top of ports 
af the wall tive above the waves of the itevudlioge mounds. 
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It had long seemed to me that a study 
of cetral Asian archeology would prob- 
ably vield important evidence in the 
genealogy of the gteat civilizations and 
of several at least of the dominant races, 
and that.a parallel study of the traces 
of physical changes during Quaternary 
time might show some coincidence he- 
tween the phases of social evolution and 
the changes in environment; further, 
that it might be possible to correlate the 
physical and human records and thus 
furnish a contribution to the scale of 
recent geology. ; 

While we have been surprised at the 
abundance of the data in natural and 
artificial records offered by the region 
toward these solutions, we are impressed 
with a realization of the intimate rela- 


From Wee, SL Drewds, Coreygie bititutios 
A Sand Dune Advancing Across the Desert 


tion in which this region stunds to the 
Quaternaryand prehistoric history of the 
whole continent, Physically it fonns 
part of the preat interior region extend- 
ing from the Mediterranean to Manchu- 
ria, whose history has been one of por- 
gressive desiccation, but m Russian 
Turkestan the effects of this have been 
mitigated by the snows of the lofty 
ranges and the lower altitude of the 
plains, 

Atcheologically this region ‘has, 
through a long period, been a center 
of production and. commerce, connect- 


ing the eastern, western, and southern 


nations, and its accumulating wealth 
has made it repeatedly the prey of in- 
vading armies. Jt has been from re- 
mote time the field of contact-and con- 
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Prom Were Sf Chris, Coringric Luetiimtlon 


A Mosque of Modizeyval Samarkand 


The mins of Samarkand are very extetslye. 


Its PH RANT Ler mut have male it att Tmiporlant 


center frre fa Fah of hoe fa AD wealth prohatly throug hott the whole potion inf preh tetoric OCupa- 


tion, a6 it has been during historic times, 


Sitiinted in the heart of the very fertile oasts of ‘the 


#eraishan River, it lies abso an the tost apm and easest-carmvan routes romnecting China wt 


castern Torkestan with Afgliianistan, India, and Persia: 
two thousand years, been sacked, destrayed, and retuilt many times, 


Samirkand bus even within the praat 
Like Merry, bis relild- 


iis have often been un wel fodertnig sTies, amt the determining af the whole area covered by three 


VHF ales Tettiains to be made. 


There is evidence that it is very extensive 


Asia Torkestatt, m of Samurkand, the older structures atill landing are these of the 
Aokairnimedan perite, The many iiottesse anh wonlerfuliy decorated tiosqnes btaollt by 
Tatreriane, though tw falling into rin, belong among the wonders of the world © atid this 
oO ORLY On moon Of ther great ater, bet also Leegie of the tunuty af their decorutior, 
Seett from Afrosiah, these ruins tower high above the rich follave of the oasis clty—erihetice 
of the wealtli of tressare that Tamerlane had accimulated in Turkestan within two centuries 
after Gungiis Khan had sacked the country and massacred mach of the population, 


test hetween the Turanian and Aryan 
stocks; but its problems, both physical 
ant archeological, are partsof therreater 
problem underlying the study of the de- 
velopment of tran and his civilization on 
the great continent and of the environ- 
ment conditioning that development. 
The many fragmentary peoples sur- 
viving in the remote corners and in the 
protected mountain fastnesses of Asin, 
preserving different laniuages, arts, anel 
customs, indicate a very remote period 


of differentiation, with subsequent long 
petiods for separate development, They 
point also to the long periods of unrest 
and battling in which the survivors of 
the vanquished were forced into their 
present refuges. And this unrest was 
probably the remote prototype of that 
whieh in the later prehistoric and his- 
toric time sent ont its waves from the 
Aralo-Caspian basin, It was probably 
Prom the beginning a condition in which 
the slowly progressive change toward 
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aridity in the interior Asian wus ever 
forcing emigration ontward, displacing 
other peoples, and thus working against 
the establishment of astable equilthriimm 
of popuintion, Asia is thus the field for 
applying all the comparative sciences 
that relate to the history of man—the 
inaterials that lie in cave deposits, in 
reck pictographs, in tumuli, dolmens, 
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records burned in ashes and earth ; but 
the fertility of the sotl produced wealth, 
antl the position kept it ever a. commmer- 
cial center, 

So far as our problems of archeology 
and physical geography are concerned, 
Turkestan is practically a virgin field. 
In geology and cartography the Russians 


have done a surprising amount of ex- 





From-Hilaworth Huntington, Carcegie fnetiution 


Folds in the Limestone in the Sugunu Valley west of Shor En), looking west 


and tiined towns, in languages, cus- 
toms, religions, design patterns, and 
anthropological measurements. 
Turkestan, from its geographical po- 
sition, must have been the stage on 
which the drama of Asiatic life was 
epitomized throngh all these ages of 
ferment. Peoples and civilizations ap- 
peared and disappearel, leaving their 


cellent work: but the modern methods 
af physico-geographic study have been 
only begun to be applied, and the little 
archeological work done there has been 
mostly in the nature of hunting curios 
and treasure, chiefly by foreigners, and 
in so destructive a manner that the 
Russian government has till now wisely 
prohibited excavations. 
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The thickness: of made earth in the 
ghandoned sites of Turkestan is suffi- 
cient to give reason for expecting evi 
dences of very long-continned occupa- 


a%3 


met with—the earth itself, the charac- 
ter, the position, nnd association of frag- 
ments—is tert of hustory cannet fail to 
be most fraittul in results, 





Pram BHulsereath tHraitmet 


Limestone Gorge of 


Where it coters the 


Tapas att River on the porth shie of the Alat Mountolns. 


on, Carwegie toetiinhon 


| the Western Kichik Ajai 


Fral hathly 


the opper portion of the gorge was widened liv @ yhecier, aml the narrow elt at the hettem 


represents post-(rlacial cotlinog: 


The main valley, from the adie of witch the photograph was 


taken, clearly of placa] erigin, iil the alile valley tost have borne vw hanginy relation to 


that of the tuoeter seer. 


pation. The dryness of the climate 
makes possible the preservation of any 
traces of written of inecised documents 
thatmay haveexisted. Excavation con- 
ducted with the idea that everything 


We have shown that the recent phys- 
ical history of the region is legibly re- 
carded mm ginacial sculpture and moraines, 
in orogenic movements, in valley-cutting 
and terracing, in lake expansions, and 
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The Kirghic in the Alat Valley 


in the boilding wp of the plains, and we 
have made some progress in correlating 
these events. 

We have also found full confirmation 
of the statements as to @ progressive 
desiecation of the region of long stand- 
ing which has from a remote period con- 
tinually converted cultivable lands into 
(eserts and buried cities in sand. 

We have found widely distributed 


great and small abandoned sites of 
hnman occupation with evidences of 
great antiquity. 
We have reason to think that a cor- 
relation of these physical and human 
events may be obtained through con- 
tinuance of the investigation, and that 
archeological excavations will throw 
light on the origin of Western and Evast- 
ern civilizations. 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


. A ANY interesting suggestions os 
M to the probable tendency of the 
birth rate in the United States 
are offered in a bulletin by Walter F. 
Willcox entitled Proportionof Chikiren 
in the United States,’ recently pob- 
lished by the Burean of the Census, 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the children under io years of 
age constittited one-third and at the end 
less than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation. The decrease in this proportion 
began as-ently as the decade thio to 
1820, and continued uninterruptedly, 


CHILDREN IN THE Untrrep STATES 


though at varving rites, in each suc- 
cessive decade, ‘Thisof itself, however, 
is not enough to prove a dlechning barth 
fate, as the decrease in the proportion 
of children in the total population may 
indicate merely an increase in the aver- 
age duration of life and the conseijuecnt 
survival of a larger number of adults, 

But by taking the proportion of chil- 
dren to woten of child-bearing uge we 
are able to get a more satisfactory fader 
of the movenent of the birth rate. Be- 
tween 1S4o and 1860, the enrliest decade 
for which figures can be obtained, this 
proportion mcreased. But since r86o 
tt bos decreases! withont imterription, 
The decrease has been very tinedqual 
froin decade to decnile, tine if twenty- 
year periods are considered, it has heen 
very regular, In 1860 the number. of 
children tinder 5 veors of age bo 1,000) 
women 15 to.49 yearsaf age was fig4; in 
roo it was only 474... In other words, 
the proportion of children to potential 
mothers in 1900 was only three-fourths 
ag large asin 1360, One is thus led to 
the conclusion that there has been a per- 
sistent decline inthe birth rate since 1560, 

No attempt is thade by the author of 
the bulletin to determine the probable 
eqauses of this decline. An extended 
argument by. Geb. Francis A. Walker 
is piven, suggesting that it ts Lirgely 
due to the influx of foreigners and the 
resultant shock to the population im- 
stinct of the natives. Professor Willcox 
does not express a definite opinion, 
claiming that the vital statistics of the 
United States are not stfficiently devel- 
eped to afford a sound basis of judgment. 
He notes, however, that there has been 
a similar marked decline in the birth 
rate of Australia, where there has been 
no stich torrent of imiyrrotion, 
BECLINE GRHATEST IS NORTH ASD 

WEST 

Tf this decline were due im large part 
to the influx of immigrants, we should 
expect it to be greatest in those sections 
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of the country to which most of the im- 
migrants have gone—greater in the 
North and West than in the South. It 
is found, in fact, that m the North‘and 
West there has been a more or less 
regular decline, while in the South the 
change has been less regular and the 
decline less marked. In 1450 the pro- 
portion of children to 1,c00 women im 
the North and West was five-sixths of 
what it was in the South; in tqoo it 
was less than three-fourths, 

In rg the smallest proportion of 
children was in the District of Colum- 
bin, where the number of children under 
3 was hardly more than one-fourth the 
niimber of women of child-bearing age. 
But from the sociological standpoint the 
District of Coltimbia should be classed 
with cities rather than with states and 
territories, The next smallest propor- 
tiott was that for Massachusetts, where 
it was slightly more than one-third. 
The largest proportion was in North 
Daketa andl Indian Territory, in each 
of which it was two-thirds. 

There wascan unusual decrease in the 
proportion af children hetween 1i6o0 
and tS70, which must be attributed to 
the direct and indirect results of the 
civil war, 
FROPORTION OF CHILDREN AMONG 
WHITES 

The decrease in the proportion of 
white children umler to to the total 
white population began as carly as the 
decade 1810 to 1$20, and has continued 
without interruption, but with varying 
rapidity, to the end of the century. 
The greatest decreases were found in 
the decailes of greatest immigration, 
and may have been due in part to the 
disproportionate number of adults in 
the new immigrant population. The 
decreases in the decades 1850 to 160 
and :89o0 to goo were very slight, The 
fact that these were the decades inmme- 
diately following the great waves of im- 
tnigration suggests that the check in 
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the decrease was due to the large num- 
ber of children born to the immigrants 
after they found homes and became 
settled. 


PROPORTION OF CHILWKEN AMONG 
NEGROES - 

The figures for negroes are not given 
separately, but mre included with those 
for Indians and Mongolians. The ne- 
croes, however, constittite so large a 
proportion-of the total that we are justi- 
hed, in most cases at least, in accepting 


these figures as representing conditions: 


among werrocs. In the Inst twenty 
years the decline in the proportion of 
negro children has been especially rapid. 
The propertion of children among ne- 
groes was grester than that among 
WHIles Al every censns except that of 


T STO. 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN GREATER 
IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS THAN 
ISN CPTIES 


In goo, for the Tnited States as a 
whole, the proportion of children was 
only two-thirds as preat in cities as in 
the country districts, In the North 
Ationtic division, however, it was almost 
as great in the cities as in the country. 
In the Southern divisions it is hardly 


KETCHIKAN 


SHE thriving town of Ketchikan is 

the first call port of all the Ameri- 

cin steamers whichtollowthe inland pas- 
sages between Puget Sound and Alaska, 
Owlny to this fact and its growing im- 
portanoe 150 mining center, it will doubt- 
leas soon be included among the towns 
which ate connected with the govern- 
ment cable system, hut-at present it is 
dependent on its postal facilities for com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 
The photograph which we publish 
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nore than half as large in the cities as 
in the country, while in the Far West 
the difference is intermediate inamonnt, 
i BE bi penny due in large measure 
to the fact that the immigrant popula- 
tion who have been swarming fits the 
northern citiesof recent years, especially 
into the cities of the North Atlantic 
states, have been multiplying by io, 
merotis births with much rapidity, while 
the corresponding laboring class which 
has immigrated to southern cities from 
the surrounding country districts has 
not been this increasing." 
GREATER FECUNDITY OF FOREIGN. 
HORS: WOMENS 


A. compitrison is made between the 
Proportion of children born of native 
mothers to 1,000 native women of child- 
bearing age and the proportion of chil- 
dren born of foreign-born mothers to 
1,900 foreign-born women of child-bear- 
inpage, Inigeo the former proportion 
wos-462, the latter 710, the difference 
indicating the greater fecundity of for- 
eien-borm women, The comparison also 
indicates that the total decrease in fectun- 
dity of white wonnen tietween 18g0 and 
Iga was the reshlt of a decrease for 
native white women partly offset by an 
increase for foreign-born white women, 


was taken Isst summer, und shows in 
the center oF the picture its pride, the 
public school-house on the hill. The 
town is about fifty miles north of the 
houndary and 18 situated on Revillagi- 
eco [sland, on the north side of Ton- 
gass Narrows. 

What efect the establishment of the 
trans-Pacific terminal of the Grand 
Tronk Railroad near Port Simpson will 
have on Ketchikan cannot be foretold, 
but in all probability itwill serve to in- 
crease its toportance. 

O. Hit. 


5°9 


KETCHIKAN 





Vhote by O. M, Delamd, 0, 8, Comal ond Geodetic forrey 


The Town of Ketchikan, Alaska, in the Spring of 1905 
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PRoGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


rE are getting more Baal out of 
Alaska each year than the ter- 

ritory cost usin 1867. In 1904 $9,000,- 
ooo of the yellow metal were shipped to 
the United States from Alaska. Of this 
sum $6,000,000 were from placer de- 
posits and the balatice from lode de- 
osits. Big as is the present output 
rom the gold placers, Mr Alfred H, 
Hrooks, of the Geological Survey, ésti- 
IMLeS that the amonnt will be dowbled 
ina few years, The Cape Nome fields 
are stil] in the lead, but the Fairbanks 
listrict is being developed very rapidly. 

The great need of the territory at the 
preseml time is some roads, There are 
not more than §o0 miles of road in 
Alaska, and these were built by private 
enterprise. The expenditure of $1,000, - 
ooo in constructing a few trunk lines 
would be many times repaid in increased 
gold production. Many of the fields 
cannot now be worked profitably be- 
canse of the cost of transporting ma- 
chinery and provisions. 

A hundred feet of —_ 16-gage hy- 
draulic riveted steel ; costs in pie: 
banks £175. On Fair nukes Creek, 
miles away, the same 100 feet of Baer 
with freight at to cents per pound, costs, 
if tri ed in summer, $307, repre- 
senting a freight charge of $126. In 
the Klondike, where the topography is 
nearly the same, the same pipe would 
be landed ona claim 20 miles from Daw- 
son fora freight charge of &9.45." 

Already over 300 miles of wagon road 
have been built by the Canadian gov- 
ernment in the Vukon territory and the 
Atlin district of British Columbia, while 
over 600 miles of sled have been 
made inthe Yukon territory. The fact 
that in the summer wagons and vehicles 
of all descriptions, and even bicycles, 
thay be seen daily about Dawson, the 
Klondike creeks, and Atlin, in British 


plasm coef nigel: in Alasks=,""C.W, 
Waskiocten Bull, 263, U. S. Geological Sarvey, 
Waal , 1905, Pp. 237. 
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Columbia, while the winter roads in 
Canadian territory afford continuows 
easy rotites for horse sleds down the 
Yukon to Dawson, is evidence of the 
success of the Canadian road-building 
enterprise, 

Fourimportant reports on the mineral 
resources of Alaska have been recently 
published by the 1. S, Geological Sur- 
vey: ' Mineral Resources in Alaska in 
io4"’ (Bulletin 259), by Alfred 
Brooks, C, W. Purington, F. E, and 
Cc. W. Wright, Arthur C. 5 mcer, 
Arthur J. Collier, George C. Martin, 
I,. M. Prindle, and Ralph W. Stone. 
The bulletin describes progress in de- 
veloping the gold, coal, petrolenm, 
and tin resources, ‘'' Fairhaven Gold 
Placers, Seward Peninsula’ (Bulletin 
247), by Fred H. Moffit, with two large 
new eo (one geologic and one topo- 

of northeastern portion af 
Seward Peninsula, “Gold Placers of 
Forty-Mile, Birch Creek, and Fairbanks 
Regions" (Bulletin 251), by Louis M. 
Prindle, with a reconnaissance map of 
the Yukon Tanana region. ‘* Methods 
and Costs of Gravel and Placer Mining 
in Alaska" (Bulletin 263). by C. W. 
Purington, 


PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


HE Keport of the Philippine Com- 

: mission for igo4, which has just 
been published by the War Department 
in three volumes, gives an interesting 
account of the operations of a steam 
neoe-thrasher which the insular govern- 
ment installed on the experimental farm 
in t9oq. During the rice season the 
thrasher covered 125 miles and proved 
so popular that, tn spite of the muxler- 
ate toll charged, nearly S500 were 
cleared after paying all operating ex- 
penses. The natives obtained so much 
more grain by steam-thrashing that 
some of the ignorant thought that there 
wasadevil in the machine, or that there 
must be some trickery in its operation. 
The people in tramping out rice with 
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their fect or driving carabaos (see illus- 
trations, pages 416-511) over it asa 
means of thrashing it, generally occupy 
the best part of three months in the 
work and suffer losses of rice in waste, 
stealuge, lenkage, etc., of 25 per cent 
of the entire crop. They thrash the 
crop 50 slowly. in fact that in many 
cases they eat il up as fast as they 
thrash it. Thetr methods of hulling 
and cleaning are equally crude, and the 
valuahle by-prodwets, os well as much 
of the rice, ore wasted. By thrashing 
the crop by steam-power the rice be- 
comes a marketable commodity at once, 
and the farmer and his laborers have 
time to put in other cropa. Several 
steam-thrashing outhts have been or- 
dered by Filipinos. 

One curious trait of the Filipino,"’ 
says Mr W. C. Welborn, chief of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, ‘‘seems to be 
that he is willing to buy what he has 
actually seen to be good ; but one need 
not talk about any improvement or ad- 
dition to what he has not seen. He 
will believe none. of it, and wants what 
he has seen demonstrated—no more and 
no less. Tt is often charged thot the 
Filipino will not work, and hence will 
never develop the country. I believe 
he now expends cuough energy (largely 
unprofitahly spent, carrying heavy bur- 
dens long distances, tramping out rice, 
cleaning It in mortars; and doing all 
manner of hard work in the cruidest 
wiy) to make the country a garden if 
properly directecd."* 

ome of the developments of the year 
were (1) improvertents in. the parks, 
buildings, and sanitation of Manila; 
(2) continued work on the harbor svs- 
tem, which when completed will enable 
Manila to ‘offer to the shipping of the 
world a safe and commodiows harbor, 
with a minimum depth of 33 fect, which 
will undoubtedly be the in the 
Orient ;"" (3) the completion of the 
Benguet road to the Bagino sanitary 
rewort; (4) useful experiments in the 
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introduction of American cattle, and inm- 
proved und new varietics of agricultural 


products. 
THE MAP 


A few porayrapas frown the addres of tte Aang 
nrdary of fie san a Ffou. Leste Wt, Sarees, 
fe fig Heenan Jguders' Comresnfion, Hah. 
fagion, CMfliter si, iges. 


W* point with pride to our export 
YY = trade of a billion ands half, and 
with our thumbs in the armholes of our 
waistcoats we contemplate our skill asd 
foresight and our ability as international 
merchants. 

Of our aggregate exports about $1,- 
000,000,o00 consists of raw cotton, food 
products, petroleum products, crude cop- 
per. Jumber, and other raw materials and 
erude articles, of which we produce a 
surplus which the world not only needs, 
but must have, 

The time iscoming, gentlemen—with 
our increasing population more largely 
urban than ever, with factories multiply- 
ing more rapidly than farma, with limit- 
less manufacturing resources and match- 
less aptitude for production—when the 
United States will need new and impor- 
tant markets, The world may come to 
us in its own ships for the products of 
our farms and the raw products af our 


tines, but it will not come in its own 


situps for the finished products of our 
factories. The time iscoming when we 
will need international bankers and in- 
ternational merchants and an interna- 
tional merchant marine. 

We occupy the best position on the 
map, We have the safest and most con- 
venient form of money in the world. We 


speak the language of commerce. Our 


farms produce more than the farms of 
any other country, Our mines yield 
more gold literally by the carload, silver 
by the train load, and there is unloaded 
on the shores of a single commonwealth 
more iron ore than any other country 


produces. Our forests yield to0,q00,000 


Forests Vira, ro Our Wetrare 


feet of lumber for every day of the cal- 
endor veor. . Our factones lurnout more 
finished products than all the factories of 
Great Britain and Germany cothhined 
by more than three thonsand milfions 
every twelve months, We transport this 
matchless product of farm and factory, 
forest and mine, from the interior to the 
Sen at one-third what similar services 
cost anywhere else beneath the skies, 
We carry it from point to point along 
the coast) in better vessel’, on quicker 
time, aid at cheaper rates than others, 
Bit at our coast line we are brought to 
an abrupt halt. Here we are no longer 
independent, Our foreign commerce is 
four times as large as forty vears ago, 
but we carry in our own ships only one- 
third as many gross tons as forty veors 
ago. We have protected and encouraged 
every interest but our merchant marine, 
and every protected interest has flour- 
ished. We haye every facility for inter- 
national commerct except internutional 
merchants, international bankers, and an 
international merchant marine. Shull 
we not have these? Tam not urging 
ship -subsilics, IT am speaking ie 
sults, not of methods. Lf we will but 
take advantage of our opportunities, we 
will send these products of farm and fac- 
tory tmder every sky and into every 
port, and make our financial centers the 
clearing houses of at least a fraction of 
the ‘world’s trade. | 


FORESTS VITAL TO GUR WELFARE 


Prot itn Addecrs iy Presaeat Aoowmvell at 
Aafeigd, No, Oifaber so, spo 


A ND now I want to.say a word to- you 


on a special subject in which all 


the country is concerned, but in which 
North Carolina has a special concern, 
The preservation of the forests is vital 
to the welfareof everycountry, China 
ond the Mediterranean countries offer 
exainpies of the terrible effect of de. 
forestation upon the physical geography, 
and therefore ultimately upon the na- 
tional well-being of the nations. One of 
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the most obvious duties which our gei- 
eration owes to the generations that are 
to Come after us is to preserve the ex- 
isting forests, The-prime difference be- 
tween civilived and uncivilized peoples 
is that in civilized peoples each genera- 
tion works not only far its own well-be- 
ing, but for the well-being of the gener- 
ations yet unborn, anil if we permit the 
natural Tesources of this land to be de- 


‘stroyed so that we hand overto.our chil. 


dren a heritage ditninished in value, we 
therehy prove our tinfitness to stand in 
the forefront of civilized peonles, One. 
of the greatest of these heritages is our 
forest wealth It is the upper altitudes 
of the forested tmountains that are nost 
valuable to the notion as a whole; es- 
pecially because of their effects upon the 
water-snpply, Neither state nor nation 
cat afford to turn these mountains over 
to the warestrained greed of those who 
wold exploit them at the expense of 
the future. | 

We cannot afford to wait longer. he- 
fore assuming control, in the interest of 
the public, of these forests: for if we 
do wait the vested interests of private 
patties in them may become so strongly 
intrenched that it may be a most serious 
as well as & most expensive tusk to ost 
thei. 

If the Eastern states are wise, then 
trom the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf we 
will see within the next few years.a pol- 
icy set on foot similar. to that so fortn- 
nately carried ont in the high Sierras.of 
the West by the national government. 
All the higher Appalachians should be: 
reserved, either by the states or by the 
nation, Lmuch prefer that they should 
be put uoder national central, butitis a 
mere truism to say that they will not be 
reserved either by the states or by the 
nation unless you people of the South 
show a strong interest therein: 

Such reserves would be a paying in- 
vestinert, not only in protection to-many 
interests, but in dollars and cents to the 
government. ‘The importance to the 
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Southern people of protecting the South- 
em mountain forestsisobvious. These 
forests are the best defense against the 
floods which in the recent have, 
during asingl¢ twelve-month, destroved 
¥ officially valved at nearly twice 
what it would cost to buy the Southern 
Appalachian reserve, The maintenance 
of your Souther water powers is not 
less important than the prevention of 
floods, because if they are injured your 
tnanufacth ring interests will suffer with 
them. : ‘uation of your for- 
esta, which have done so much for the 
South, should be one of the first objects 
of your publicmen, The two Senators 
from North Carolina have taken an hon- 
orable partin this movement, But I do 
not think that the people of North Car- 
olina or of any other Southern state 
have quite grasped the importance of thus 
movement to the commercial develop- 
ment and proeperity of the South. 


COTTON AND THE CHINESE BOYCOTT 
Froe ae addres by Peosident Aoosrovil fe the 
cficou of clifaata, Ofober 20, feos 

AM glad to see diversifications of 
I industry in the South, the growth 
of manufactures as well as the growth 
of agriculture, and the growing growth 
of diversification of crops in agriculture. 
Nevertheless it will always be true that 
in certain of the Southern States cotton 
will be the basis of the wealth, the main- 
stay of prosperity, in the future as in 
the past. The cotton crop is of enor- 
mous consequence to the entire country. 
It was the cotton crop of the South that 
brought S:00,c00,000 of foreign gold 
into the United States last year, turning 
the balance of trade in ourfaver, The 
soil and climate of the South are such 
that she enjoys a practical monopoly in 
the production of raw cotton, Under 
proper methods of distribution, it may 
weil be donbted whether there can be 
such a thing as overproduction of cot- 
ton. Last year’s crop was nearly four- 
teen million bales, and yet the price was 
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snfficiently high to give a handsome 
profit tothe planter, The oomsutnption 
of cotton increases cach year, and new 
uses are fonnd for it, 

At present our market for cotton is 
largely in China, The tof our 
goods in China during the PALst Year was 
especially injurious to the cotton manu- 
facturers. This government is doing, 
and will continne todo, all it can to put 

astopto the boycott. But there sone 
measure to be taken toward this end in 
which I shall need the assistance of the 
Congress. ‘We must insist firmly on our 
tights, and Chint must beware of per- 
sisting im a course of conduct to which 
we cannot honorably submit: but we 
in our tum must recognive our duties 
exactly as we insist ppon our rights. 
We catinot go into the imternational 
court of equity unless we go in with 
clean hands. We cannot expect China 
todo us justice unless we do China jus- 
tice. Thechief cause in bringing about 
the boycott of our goods in China was. 
undoubtedly our attitude toward the 
Chinese who come tathis country. This 
attitude of ours does not justify the ac- 
tion of the Chinese in the boveott, and 
especially some of the forms which that 
action hastoken, Hut the fact remains 
that in the past we have come short of 
our duty toward the people of China. 

It is our clear duty, in the interest of 
our own wage: workers, to forbid all Chi- 
nese of the coolie class—that is, laborers, 
akillied or unskilled—from coming here. 
The greatest of all dutics is national 
self-preservation, and the most impor- 
tant step in national self-preservation 35 
to preserve in every way the well-being 
of the wage-worker, I am, convineed 
that the well-being of our wage-workers 
demands the exclusion of the Chinese 
eoolies, and it tis therefore our duty to 
exclude them, just as it would be the 
duty of China to exclude American la- 
boring men if they became in anv wav 
a menace to China by entering her coun- 
try. Theright is reciprocal, and in our 
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fast treaty with China it was explicitly 
ized as inhering in both nations. 
But we should not only operate the 
law with as little harshness as possible, 
but we should show every Courtesy and 
consideration and every encouragement 
toall Chinese whoare not of the laboring 
class Wo come to this country. Every 
Chinese traveler or student, business 
manor professional man should be given 
the sume right of entry to, and the same 
courteous treatment in, this country as 
are accorded to the stutlent or traveler, 
the business man or professional man of 
any other nation. Our lawsand treaties 
should be so franmed as to guarantee to 
all Chinamen, save of the excepted coolie 
class, the same right of entry to this 
country and the sate treatment while 
here as is guaranteed to citizens of any 
other nation. It is needed in our own 
interest, and especially in the interest of 
the Pacific slope and of the South At- 
lantic and Gulf states ; ny ie is short- 
sighted indeed for us to permit foreign 
competitors to drive us from the great 
markets of China. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE SOUTHERN 
STATES* 





N recent years, expecially within the 
last ten, there has been a gradual but 
iarkee change of sentiment in the South 
in regard to the desirability of imuni- 
gration. The South now wants it and 
in working hard to get it, The resources 
of the South have scarcely been touched, 
and under the most favorable circum- 
stances it will require many generations 
to develop them. There are millions of 
acres of cotton, cane, rice, aud tobacco 

lands that have never been cultivated. 
Louisiana alone has 19,000,000 acres of 
vacant land outof a total of 26,000,000: 
and itis estimated that not more than 
one-eighth of the cotton lands of the 
ast ate in cultivation. “Fhe mineral 

aumtnary of ati extremely interesting 

ale by Prof. Walter I. Fleming, of the Us 
Vepaitd of West Virginia, published by Ging 
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resources of the South are almost un- 
limited ; it has more timber than any 


other section of the United States; in 
every Southern state there is water power 


never vet used, and there are ideal sit- 
mations for market-gardening on the 
largest scale. 

negro cannot furnish cither in 
quality or in quantity the labor neres- 
sary to develop the South. The pro- 


gres of the South since the war has 


been altnost wholly in the white dis 
tricts. 

Florida sends out lists of state lands, 
maps of the attractive portions of the 
state, and beautifully iNustrated peciph: 
lets relating to cattle-raising, lum humiberiny, 
fruit and truck growing, fish and game, 
and winter resorts, Lotisiana pub- 
lishes free information concerning the 
climate, soil, resources, industries, 
schools, and churches, ard senes out 
lists with descriptions and prices of 
6,000,000 acres of land for saile. The 
other Southern states follow much the 
same methods. Mostof the states have 
re resentatives in New York and in the 

est, whose business it iato disseminate 
information amd secure immigration. 
The state immigration bureans have lu 
fair success. 

Louisiana has probably secured the 
best results. The anthorities confine 
their work principally in the muddle 
West, aiming to attract substantial 
farmers rather than laborers, Since 
1900 Tany Northern farmers have set- 
tled in Louisiann. In New Orleans, 
however, the work of the negro roust- 
abouts, who loaded and unloaded the 
steatiers at the wharves, became so uti- 
satisfactory that whites from the Weat 
were brought in to supplant them. 
South Carolina has secured several set- 
Hements of Scotch, Canadians, and Ger- 


mans, and is now trying to sectire Scan- 


dinaviuns. Maryland secured 4,000 
very desirable immigrants in one year 
at an expense of only $15,000. 

‘The state authorities have been greatly 
aided by hundreds of inimigration and 
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devel ntsocteties, Eyery commer- 
jal and industrial body arts also as an 
imbtigration society. In Louisiana alone 
there are more than one hundred ; one 
of them has 7,000 aores of lame for sale, 
The * ‘eoleny " plan has also brought 
desirable immigrants to the South, 

But the mest potent factors in the 
immigration movement are the rail- 
roads, Each important railroad com- 
pany bas hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land for sale and wishes to-see in- 
dustries developed along its lines. Until 
within the lust few years the North and 
South lines have not offered 5; | mites 
to homeseekers except in colonies. 
Now,-on the first and third Twesdays 
in «ach month special homeseekers’ 
rates are offered on every road enst of 
the Rockies that runs into the South or 
the Southwest. These excursions have 
proved a great success. The Union sta- 
tion at St Louis is crowded every other 
Tuealav with men from the Northwest 
bound to the South and Southwest. On 
the night of September 15, 1903, the 
Iron Motwtain road carried out of St 
Lonis within two hours-six special trains 
with three thousand homeseekers. 

~The South does not want the lower 
class foreigners who have swarmed mito 
the Northern states: it want= the same 
sort of people who settled so much of 
the West, The tewoomwers from the 
Western states and from western Europe 
are tot mere laborers, They work for 
themselves on their own holdings, In 
those parts of the South, however where 
unskilled Inbor is wanted to supplement 
the work of the blacks, such immigra- 
tion will not solve the problem, (me 
planter complained that he had land 
stificient ta produce 1,000 bales of cot- 
tan, but Tabor enough for only 300. 
He thought that the exclusion laws 
could be repealed if the Southern states 
should advocate the policy, It 1s-cer- 
tain, however, that the South will not 
tolerate the introduction of large nuim- 
bers of Chinese, for fear of possible race 
complications, 
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The solution sedis to be to induce 
the Italians to coime in as farm laborers, 
with the prospect of becoming land- 
owners on a stall seale. They have 
come in larger numbers than other for- 
eigners, and, mich to the surprise of 
all, they have proved suecessful farmers 
on the cotton ond sugar plantations, 
The great lumbering companies also are 
employing them. The north Italian is 
preferred, but the principal mimigration 
is from svuthern [taly¥, Sicily, and the 
old Papalstates. The numbers are con- 


stantly increasing. In Louisianain tgoo 


there were 17,c00 Italians; i 1904 
there were 40,000. In roo04 it was es 
timated that more than 100,000 Italian 
farm laborers were working m_ the 
Southern states of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Numbers come from Sicily or from 
the North to work during the cane 
cutting season, and then return to the 
North or to Sicily. Hetween New Or- 
leans ond Baton Rouge the Italian 
laborer has largely displaced the negro, 
and the same is true of many other lo- 
enlities. 

At Independence, Louisiana, in 1904, 
275 carloads of strawberries, valued ot 
$500,000, were produced by Itaitan In- 
borers. ‘These colonists have begin to 
purchase little farms, have gon! homes, 
and money in the bank. The younger 
ones do notexpect to return to Italy. 
A tract of 1,600 acres of land in this 
community sold, in tit9, for $1,600; 
iti te04, 200 acres of the same tract sold 
for $10,400. In the same community 
other pieces of the land haye risen in 
valie from St to $50 per’ acre within 
two years. Many planters have sub 
stituted Italians for negroes as tenants. 
The former are not criminal, are prompt 
to pay debts, and have improved mor 
ally ws well as materially since they 
arrived in Amerca. | 

In conclusion, it may be svid that im- 
migration to the South seldom reaches 
the black belt. There seems to be a 
dislike of contact with the negro, 
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Where newcomers enter the black belt 
they go iti colonies, settle near the maul- 
road, and dispense with the negro. 
Much of the tonotigration’ does not in- 
crease the population of a community ; 
it simply displaces the megro. Com- 
pared with the great volume of wmmu- 
gtation to the West and North, the 
numbers that go Seuth are insignifi- 
cant; but compared with the numbers 
that went South ten years and more 
ago, the recent movement is very im- 
portant, There is plenty of vacant Jand, 
aud the Southerners say that if a mil- 
lion setthers have come and are satisherd, 
there i no reason why other millions 
May Tot cone. 


AN IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHIC 
PUBLICATION 

di (eae report of the Eighth Inter- 

BR national Geographic Congress, 
which-met in the United States in Sep- 
tember, tong, has just appeared from 
the Government Printing Office, and 
copies-are now being distributed to the 
members of the Congress. The volume 
makes a book of 1065 pages, illustrated 
by maps, diagrams, and photegraphs, 
nnd contains 148 papers and © 
contributed by geographers from all 
parts of the world, It is one of the 
most Valuable additions to geographic 
knowleige published durng -recent 
years. The expense of publication. has 
been paid by the United States govern- 
ment in accordance with au act of Con- 
gress passed March 3, 1995. A useful 
feature of the report isthe arrangement 
of the proceedings by means of which 
any act of the Congress may be readily 
found, The arrangement is: History 
of the Congress, organization, with off- 
cers, committees, lists of members, of 
associate members, and of delegates and 
institutions represented, and a summary 
of membership and attendance, diary of 
the Congress, minutes of the general 
meetings, minutes of the meetings of 
the presidency, mddresses,; reports of 
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committees and tesolutions adopted, and 
papers. Tenof the papers included tn 
the volume have been published in this 
magazine, The following titles show 
the wile range of subjects discussed in 
the report : 

Scieutiiic Exploration of Caves, ‘Prof. EH. A. 
a rhs Valleys and tak 

¥ Ua ath La ea of the Al Dir Al. 
brecht Bence. = 

The Geography of Alaska, Mr A. H. Aroaks. 

A Seafarer [ictionary for the Untied 
States: Prot. A. J, Henry, 

The Cotodian Climate. Prof, R. PF. Stu 

Evidences of Tao! Near the Korth ‘gle, 
Prof. &. A Harris, 

Glacial Axploration in the Montanajltockies. 
Prof L. W. Chaney. 

Geographic Work of the U, 5. Comat and 
Geodetic Sticvey, Mears W. C. Hodgkinaand 
G. R. Putman, 

Evidence in Favor of the Former Connection 
of Brazil and Atrica. Prof, Charles, Adunis, 

The Conditions al Man's Origin. Dr Leanti- 


das 4 japevia lio 
The Peoples of the Fhitppinces: Mr Henry 


Attica Between the River Juba atl the Nile, 
Dr A. Donahdion Smith, 
A Cotiparative View of raed Arctic and Ant- 
ar¢tic. Dr Frederick A. Coo 
Mac- 


The Everglades of Moria. er. J.B. 
Geaomnlyle. 

Geography of the Pan-Amerinan Railway) 
Charles M. Pepper. 

Future Explorations in Australia, Prof, 
David Lindsny, 

Mops: Handing, Classifying, Cataloguing. 
Themas Letts, 

Some Reeent Governmental Influences upon 
the Geogtaphio Conditinneofl Commerce. Traf. 
Emory &, Johnson. 

Rise aril Developme nt of the German Colo 
nial Possessions, Graf vou Pfeil, 

The Economic Im -of the Plaoteane in 
T Amerion. Prof. LR. Stitt he. 

wf Allantic Perry. Sey f),-J.. Kennelly, 
‘The Caribbean Sen Regione mil Their He- 
‘eq. Francis CC. Nirhoals 

A Pies for the Establishment of a Commer- 
cial Game and For Preserve in the Northwest. 
Dr Townsend W. Thorndike. 

Geography unl History in the United States. 
Prof, Albert PL Brighatt, 


IRRIGATION REPORTS 


6 pe following, Water-Supply and 
Irrigation Papers have been issued 
recently by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
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vey. (Of these 4,000 copies have been 
delivered to Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress and 1,300 copies to 
the Survey for general distribution. 
Applications can be made for them 
either to members of Congress or to the 
Survey. Requests specifying certain 
papers ind stating reasons for asking 
for them are granted whenever practi- 
cable, but it is impossihle ta conrply 
with a general demand for all of the 
series, a5 00 mailing list is motntained. 


too Hydmermphy of Susquehanna River 
Hasin, § J.C Hovt and RAH: panel LUN 

rin, Contributions to Hyradrol 
Bae Stutey, roay. MM, fy Sales Gasleele Geologist 
n Charge. 

tot, Preliminary Report on Undergroind 
Waters of the State of Washington. Henry 
Lanles. 


rea. Underiow Tests in Miain of los Angetes 
River. Homer Hamlin. 
oa. The Disposal of Strwboan! and Ol 
Waster, RR. LL. Sackett and Isainh Bowman. 
tt. Underground Waters of Rustern United 
States ML. Fuller, Geolorist-in Charge. 
ris. ‘River Sorveya and Profiles Made Dur- 


img igay. WC, Hall und J. C. Hoyt. 

6. Water Problems of Sante Rarhara, Cat 
J. K Lippineott. 

riz. 7] ae of North Dakota and Its 
Relation to Tre rigation. FF. A. Wilder. 

118, Geology anil Water Resources of a Por- 
tind of HarlCentral Washington, F, C. 
Ca ltictna 

1% ¢ Medics if Hyerdrographic Pr Re- 

of the U, 5, ‘Gealogical Supe. ye C. 


Hoyt and FD, Wood, 

ae Bibliographic. Review uml Index of 
Papers Relating to Underground Waters Pub- 
eden by the U.S, Geological Survey, MM. L. 
F 

ta. Preliminary Report on the Pollntian 
ef Lake Champlain. M0. bon, 

i27. Relation OF the Law to Utulerground 
Waters. D. W. Jobtison, 

i Gedloge and Underground Water Con- 
ditions of the fornadocdel Muerto, New Mexico, 
C. KR. heyes, 

24. Atlantic Coast of New Hogland Orain- 


Siar Hirlsen, Passaic, Raritan, anil Dela. 

ware River nages 
tad. Saayuchatnn, Palas 

Buanoke, Cape Fear, and 


nes. 

127. Santer, Savannah, Ogtecher, and: Alta- 
maha Rivers, and Eastern Gulf of Mexico 
Drainapes. 






O, Potomac, James; 
adicon River Drain- 
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rah Eastern Missimippi River Drainage. 
ee — Lakes and St Lawrence River 
rach FFidyon Ear, Minnesota, Wa 
fowa, Des Moittes, and Missoni 
apc. 
fal. Matte, Eunsas, Mer 
and Red River Drsinages 
i. Wester Golf of Mesten Dnninage. 
Pais sameeren River aml the Greet Basin 


ee 
Lirain- 


, Arkataae, 


The Creat Ikisin and Macific Ocean 
Thee Sita California. 
; 145: bin Riverand Paget Sonn] Dram- 


: 136. green Waters of Salt River Val- 
gern Bevelonment of Daderground Waters 
ithe Raster Comstal Piain a Sentheru 
Cunformta  W Mendenha 

io. Derelopment of asc Senipier Waters 
inthe Central Coastal lain & fot Southern. 
California, W, Mendenhall; 

ry. Development of Under Waters 
in the Western Constal Plain Bieta of Seat h- 
em California. W.. Mendenhall. 

t40, Field Measurements of the Rate of 
pea of Untdergrom! Water, CC. 5, 

chter. 

m4), Observations on the Ground Waters of 
Rio Gratide Valley. (0. 5. Slichter 

$2. Hydrology of San Weraantino Valley, 
Calfornin Mendenhall, 

“is Hee ents on teol-cancrete Pipes, 
}. H. Quinton, 

144. The Normal Distribution af Chlorine in 
the Natural Waters of New York and New 
England. 0. D. Jackson, | 

i445. Contrittions to the Hy ; sn of 
Hastern United States, M, L. Fuller, grok 
tn charpe, 

tab. Proceedings of Second Reclamation 
Conference. Compiled hy F. H, Newell, 

147, Destructive Floods in the United States 
in gay, EOC Murphy andl others, 


fammercial Geography. By Henry 
Gannett, Carl 








juise Garrison, and 
Edwin J, Houston, With mops and 
illustrations. Pp. q2o. 53; = 8 


inches. New York: American Book 
Company. 89605. $1.00, 
Now that theexploration of the world 
is practically completed, and the acqui- 
sit on of land by conquest ix becoming 
more difficult each year, the struggle for 
commercial supremacy Tscomes. primct- 
sats matterof education and training. 
ienmany, tralizing this fact some years 
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Fram Gannett, Gareiaea, wre Harwin 


atone Comenercial O " 
‘Spy Tight, ss, by Americus fhook Company 


Relative Density of Railroads in United States and Europe. 
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From Gannttl Gattis, god Nodeton’s "Canmerclal Congrepliy" 


ago, has established many industrial amd 
commercial schools of great effictency 
and tsefoiness, and has emphnksined the 
study of commercial geography in all 
her schools.” In the United States, on 

* See Nat (reo. Mag. March, 1905, pp, P11- 
Irv. 


the other hand, we have pot paid much 
attention to the subject tnti recently, 
Protected by a igh tanfi, and assistest 
by a general inventive Tacuity greater 
antl more practical than any people 
have ever shown, we have gone on de- 
veloping our own Tesources until we are 
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now able to manufacture not only nearly 
everything we want for ourselves, hut 
also an wnlimited surplus which we ore 
desirous Of selling at best profit to other 
countnes: The subject of commercial 
geography, the wants of other people 
amd how they ate supplied, now be- 
comes to 04 Very Important, and as the 
authors of this book state in their pre- 
face: 

“As applied to ourown country, this 
study is especially stimulating ; for we 
have advanced to the front rank in the 
leading industries of agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and transportation. 
If this prospenity were due entirely to 
the generosity with which mature has 
showered her gifts upon us, tio lesson 
enuld bé drawn fram it; but the history 
of the past, and a comparative study of 
the different countries in the present, 
teach us that without man's earnest 
and thoughtlul codperation the greatest 
wealth of natoral resources wry coax ist 
with the greatest stagnation in develop- 
ment. If, therefore, in the face of the 
competition that grows keener as the 
years advance, we would maintain our 
superior position, We must not grope 
bhndly, but must know the causes of 
suecess and failure and act with the 
clearest understanding.” 

‘Commercial Geography'’ is de- 
signed asa text-book in the high school 
and academy, but it will doubtless prove 

no less useful aud just a5 interesting to 
many of the grown-up generation, who 
were offered no such course in their 
school-days, and who have had to obtain 
therr knowledge of commercial zeog- 
raphy as best they could. It begins 
with a study of the influence on indus- 
trial progress of climate and topog- 
raphy, of social) conditions, of manu: 
facturing and ttansportation facilities, 
and of financial conclitions, giving due 
weight to each as a factor in ecomomic 
development. When this foundation is 
lnid the student is ready to consider with 
a broader interest the chief commercial 
products of the world, their relative im- 


and by ) 
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portance in different regions, amd the 

moder processes of manufacture of the 
staple articlesconsumed. Then, begin- 
ning with the United States, he studies 
in greater detail the actual conditions 
existing in the principal comutries of 
the world and the force: that are oper- 
ating to the continuance or change of 
such conditions, The relations of the 
various industries to oue another and 
their Incation in different parts of the 
world are show graphically by maps 
percentage diagrams or tables, 
while deninite quantities are given in 
tables at the enor of the book, 

For world diagrams the authors have 
generally used a map of the world on 
Mollweide’s elliptic projection. On this 
map every part of the globe appears in 
equal proportion, with the result that 
the geographical distribution of prod- 
ucts is shown without being distorted 
as we get away from the equator, An 
excellent index is given. 


The ltalianin America. By Eliot Lord, 
John J. D. Trenor, and Samuel J. 


Barrows. T[lnstrated. Pp. 268. & 
x 544 inches, New York: 8. F. 
Buck & Co. 


What becomes of the hurtedreds of 
thousands of tmmigrants into the United 
States each year? What work do they 
take ip to support themselves in their 
new cotintry, and where do they goto? 
En rgo4 we accepted 191,c00 Italians, 
amd im 1905 221 G00. How are they 
Prospenng now? is a gitestion which 
many are constantly asking, but to 
which we hove had much difficulty in 
finding the answer. “The [talian in 
America" attempts successfully to give 
us this information, and we are glad to 
learn that it is one of a series of volumes 
to be published by Benj. F. Buck & Co, 
treating of the principal nationalities 
comprising. our recent immigration. 
The authors of the present work think 
very highly of our Italians, They are 
frugal, ambitious, and loyal citizens and 


are important contributors to the ma- 
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terial development of the United States. 
Itistinfortunate that so many have heen 
compelled to remain in our big cities, 
but there are many thotsands who are 
spreading over the land, buying and 
settling down on cotton plantations itt 
Texas and Louisiana mod on the citrus: 
and fruit farms of southern California. 
The average Italian, save Mr Eliot 
Lord, prefers the country and = poes 
there a4 soon as he gets enough money 
totske him. Mr Lord quotes Adolfo 
Ressi, supervisor of the Italinn emigra- 
tion department, as saying that 84 per 
cent of the Italians coming here are be- 
tween 16 and 45 years of age; 84 per 
cent are, in other words, producers, 
Every Italian costs his country $1,000 
to bring up; but by leaving Italy the 
$1,000 invested in him by. his country 

is lost. ‘! We spend a thousand dollars 
to bring up and develop a young man, 
and then you reap the profits of the 
investment." 


The Far Eastern Tropics. By Alleyne 
Ireland, F, R.G, 5. 8vo, pp. 7+339. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1905. 

This is a critical account of the gov- 
ernment, administration, and to some 
extent the industrial condition of certain 
eastern peoples—Hongkong, Borneo, 
Sarawak, Burma, Malay States, Straits 
Settlements: French Indo-China, Java, 
and the Philippines. 

Mr Trelund is English by bitth, and 
while it may not be quite fair to quote, 
with reference to him, the old saying, 
“What's English is good, what isn't, 
ain't,”’ the book unquestionably sug- 
gests it. Heis also everywhere cock- 
sure of himself. } 

Hongkong, he says, is s marvel of 
growth, u city of 300 ooo people, tnnilt 
np in sixty years: But to us that is 
not so strange, for San Francisco, with 
att equal population, is younger, while 
Chicago, with its +,000,000 inhabitants, 
is but little older. He tells us that the 
foreign commerce of Hongkong exceeds 
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that of any other city on earth, for- 
getting that everything that comes and 
oes is foreign, even the nightly boat 
to Canton. Tf we should add to the 
foreign commerce of New: York its do- 
mestic commerce, including the fleet 
that every ight poes up the Sound, 
Hongkong would not be in the same 
class. 

It is, however, with what he says 
about the Philippines and our conduct 
of their affairs that we are most inter- 
ested, and to this subject he devotes 
nearly halfthebook, In company with 
many Englishmen, who are watching 
with critical eyes our course in the 
Philippines, he courely milsunderstands 
Our plirpose. © Gre mot Povermnmn 
the Philin ine Islands, as they aaen 
but are h cl the Filipinos to govern 
themselves, and between these there is 
a-great difference. Mr Ireland is sur- 
prised and disturbed that we have not 
molded the Philippine government on 
the pattern of English colonies, and, 
with sublime assurance, assumes that 
our failure to do so ts due simply to 

our ignorance of British colonial meth- 
ods. It has not occurred to Kim that 
the statesmen who framed the Philip- 
pine government, being entirely familiar 
with foreign colonial history, made nse 
of the experience of other nations only 
asfarasitcould helpthem, Mr Ireland 
can rest assured that wherever the Phil- 
ippine government departs from British 
eolotin| methods there exists a good 
reason therefor, even though he may 
be tinable to explain it. He also ab- 
jects to our Pe an of developing @ good 
government before developing the in- 
dustries, forgetting that the latter can- 
not and will not take precedence of the 
former. Did the world ever sce indus- 
trial development under unstable gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr Treland has a very low cstimate 
of the industrial efficiency of the Fili- 
pino, obtaining his measure of it by the 
curious method of dividing the exports 
of the Archipelago by the oumber of 
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inhabitants: What relation the result- 
‘ng figure bos to anything it: would be 
difficult to discover, but by means of it 
he places the Filipina at the foot of all 
tropical peoples, with &5-each, a5 com- 
| with $12 for Porto Ricans atid S44 
or the people of the Federated Stutes. 
Let us extend the ctimpanson on the 
same basis; the Chinese would stand at 
the bottom with only 590 cents—z, e., 
they are only one-tenth as efficient as 
tthe Filipinos, The people of the United 
States, who may fairly be regarded as 
efficient, rate at $:8, far less than the 
people of the Federated States, less 
even than the negroes.of Sierra Leone. 

The fact iss as is ahown in the Census 
Report, the Piltpimos ore at least as eff- 
cient as any other tropical people. 

Mr Ireland criticises the expense of 
the Philippine government, and, a4 a 
basis for comparison with other colonial 
governments of the Far East, he com- 
pares the cost of government with the 
amount of exports, Here again there 
does not appear to be any relation be- 
tween the two factors. The statement 
that the enst of government is a certain 
proportion of the export trade is utterly 
tiedningless. One would suppose that 
he would hove compared the cost of 
government per capita of the people 
governed, the ordinary method of com- 
parison, but this would not yield the 
resuits which he wishes, since the cost 
of government i in the Euglish colonies in 
the East is tunch greater per capita than 
in the Philippines. 

He ridicules the Philippine Civil Serv- 
ice examinations and contrasts them 
with those held for the East Indian 
gervier. Ifthe examination for the East 
Indian service, which he instances is for 
the same grade of clerk as is the Philip- 
pineexamination—f.e¢. the lower prade— 
he merely succeeds in holding. up, ta 
ridicule the Indian examimations. Why 
should a clerk be expected to be versed 
in the higher mathematics, in Sanskrit, 
and inthe old English poets-in order to 
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audit accounts or keep books? Yet that 
is apparently required. The book bris- 
les with errors and misstatements, but 
enough have been adduced to put the 
tener on his guard. H. &. 


A Century of Expansion. By Willis 
Fletcher Johnson, L. H. D. With 
maps Pp. a6. 5x74 inches: New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

The author gives a VAty thonghtinl 
analysis of our ex 1 oF & jean: 
He shows thatourgrowth has been reg 
ular, tit spasmodic, and that iw we 
wold continie strong we mtist continue 
developing inteHeetnally and physically, 
The saving, ‘' When growth ceases the 
tian begias to dice," isastroe of nations 
a of the individual man, 

“Territorial expansion increases 
power, enlarges the sphere of activity, 
ands to responsibilities und duties, cre- 
ates pew problems for solution, leads to 
new relationships, and thus induces con 
atitutionsl—that is, intellectual and 
moril—development of the nation, 
The physical growth of aman is steady, 
Persistent progress, not an irregular se- 
ries of disconmected spasms. We may 
say the same of our territorial expan- 
sion. However wideiy and irregularly: 
separated by time, the individual acts of 
territorial acquisition are all intimately 
and essentially related, Order and de- 
sign. characterize them, The jaw of 
cause aml effect is dominant among 
them, Inthe first step of expansion, 
in colonial times, every subsequent step 
was forecast and made inevitable. From 
Washington at Great Meadowste Dewey 
in Manila Bay, the span in both time and 
space is ctrormous, but it is a span of 
unbroken links of cause and effect—co- 
herent, logical, and inevitable."’ 

Mr Johnson’ s atyle is clear, concise, 
and rich in classic allusions and inei- 
dents. He furthermore handles his sub- 
ject in a clever, suggestive way that tells 
just enough and stimulates the reader to 
do some thinking for himself, 
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S0ME RECENT GOVERNMENT 
REPORTS 


The Avocado. 
Plant fmlostry, Bul 

The Variability cre Wiseat Varieties in Resist- 
ance to Toxic Saline LL. Harter, Bureau of 
Piant Tedustry, Ball. 74 

Agricultural B niorations in Algeria, 
Thotias FL. Hurean of Plant Tnjustey, 
Bill So. 

Evolution of Cellnlar Structures, O. F, 
Cook und Walter T, Swingle, Hireag of Plant 
Industry, Hall, Sr. 

Grass ‘Latics of the South Alaska Const. 
cv. Piper, EBorean af Pa Geena ails ae 

The Vitality of Durie] Seeds. J. W, T. 
Duvel, Borean of Plant Karlin, full. § “By 

The Mexican Cotten Boll Weevil, et) 
Hunter and W. E Hinds, Bureau of Plant 
Iolustry, Bull. 51, 

Experiments in the Culture of Super Cane 
anil it. ManufactureinioTatie Syrup. BL W, 
Witey, Bureau of Cheniistry, Bull, 93. 


N. Collins; Bureau of 
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Tobance Investigetions io Ohio. George T. 
MeNess ond George BD Mateer, Bureau of 
Soils, Moll, 2 

The Comirercial Cotten Crop. Tones T,, 
Watking, Horeag of Statistics, Bull, 4. 

Statistics af the Fisheries af the New Eng 
land Staten AL fh Alexander, Eureaw of 
Fishertes, Bull 474. 

A Revision of the Cave Fishes of North 
America, Ulreees 0), Com, Bureau of Pishernes. 
Ehealh, 53%: 

The Gas Disesse in Fishes. M. C. Marah 


aod FY P. Gorham, Burea-of Fisheries, Boll 


at atneal Notes on Mylocheiines Lateralis and 
Lenciscus Cantinus, John Oltertien Soyder, 
Boreau of Pishenes Bull. 454. 

Notes on the Pishes of the Streams Mlowinp 
itt San Pranciecs Bay, Cal. 

The Life Mistery of the Blue Crab, Wy BP, 
Hay, M. 5, Burean of Fisheries, Bull. «0: 

Genlipgy al abe Tonopah Sintig District, 
Nevade, J. E. Spurr. Geological Surver, 
Prof, Paper 43. 
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ie completed program of the 
tlar and techiiital meetings of rhe 
National Geographic Society for 1905- 
1906. 

THE POPULAR COURSE 

The addresses In this Course will be 
delivered in the National Rifles Armory, 
gro G street, at § p.m. on Friday even- 
ings of the following dates : 

November 10—“‘A Review of the 
Russo-Japanese War—trom the Sinking 
of the Parier to the Signing of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth."" By Mr Kobert 
L.. Dunn, special correspondent of Col- 
lier’s Weekly in the Far East. 

The address is a pictorial summary of 
the war, being illustrated by nearly 200 
views, 


November 24—"' The Panama Canal,"' 
By Hon. James R. Mann, Member of 
Congress from [linois. 

December 8—'' What Shall be Done 
with the Yosemite Valley." By Mr 
William E. Curtis. Lllustrated. 

The Yosemite Valley has been receded 
to the federal government by ‘act of the 





California. legislature, but has not yet 

beet formally accepted by Congress. 
December 9 ( Saturday }—"A Military 

Observer in Manchuria."" By Major 


Joseph Kahn, U.S. A. Inestrated, 





“An Attempt at an 
Interpretation of Japanse Character_"’ 
By Hon, Eki Hioki, First Secretary of 
the Japanese Legation. 

| 5—"'Kissia and the Russian 
Mr Melville E. Stone, Gen- 





Janva 
People. 4: 


etal Manager of the Associated Press, 


has aecepted the invitation of the So- 
ciety to deliver the address on this sub- 
ject, provided the demands of the public 
servioe: do not interfere. 

January 9 (Tuesday) —"' The Ziegler 
Polar Expedition of 1903-1905."" By 

W.S. Champ, Anthony Fiala, 
and W. J. ‘Peters. 

A novel feature of this meeting will 
be the exhibition of moving pictures of 
Arctic soenes. 

January 19—" Railway Rates,"" ee! 
Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Bresireut t 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 







=, 
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| 2— ‘Austria Hungary," 
By edwin A, Grosvenor, EL, D,, Pro- 
fessor of Tnternutional Law in Ambherst 
College, author of “ Constantinople,” 
* Contemporary History,"* ete. 

February 16—'' Africa from Sea to 
Center."" By Mr Herbert L. Bridg- 
man. [lustrated. . 

Africa in transition today challenges 
the attention of the world. Few intel- 
ligent Americans know to what extent 
its possibilities have been developed 
since Livingston’ s day, a development 
that in rapidity promises to exceed that 
of North America, 

February 23—"' The Personal Wash- 
ington.”** By Mr W. W. Ellsworth, of 
the Century Company, [ilustrated. 

This is nota lecture in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but it is an exhili- 
tion, through the medium of the stere- 
opticon, of the greatest collection of 
prints, manuscripts, and letters refer- 
ting to the personal side of Washington, 
ever brought together. 

March 2—* Our bumigrants: Where 
They Come from, What They Are, and 
What They Do Do After They Cret Here.’’ 
By Hon. F. P. Sargent, U. 5, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, Ilns- 

March 16—* Onental Markets and 
Market Places."’ By Hon. O, P, Austin, 
Chief U. S. Bureau of Statistics: I- 
lustrated. 

March 30—It is hoped that official 
business will permit the Secretary of 
the Navy, Honorable Churles:J. Hona- 
parte, to address the Society on ‘* The 
American Navy 

April 13—"* The Kepeneration of Ko- 
rea by Japan." By Mr George Renonan. 
Tilustrated, 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


The meetings of this course will be 
held at the new home of the Soricty, 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Sixteenth and 
M streets, on Friday evenitgs, OF the 
following dates. 


Tre Nationa, Geocraruic MAGAZINE 


November 17—** Moroceo,"” 
fon Perdicaris. 

November 25 (Saturday }—‘' The Pan- 
ama Canal." By Mr Bunuau-Varilla. 

December 1—*' The Development of 
the Mineral Resources of Alaska, with 
particular reference to the Fairbanks 
and Nome Regions.'’ Evy Mr Alfred H, 
Brooks, Chief of the Alaskan Mivision, 
U. &. Geological Survey. 

December 15—'' Surveying our Coasts 
and Harbors.'' Hy Hon. O. H. Titt- 
matin, Superintendant U. S. Coast and 

December 29—*' 
graphical Research. ”* 
Greely, U. 5. A. 

‘The Binding Power of Road Mate- 
tial."" By Mr A. 3, Cushman. 

January {2—Annual meeting, Re- 
ports and elections. ‘' Progress in the 
Reclamation of the West."" By Mr F. 
H. Newell, Chief Engineer Reclamation 
Service, 

January 26—"' The Carnegie Institu- 
tion,"' Hy President R.S, Woodward, 

February §$—‘' The Introduction of 
Foreign Plants,’" By Mr David G. Fair- 
child, Agricultural Explorer, U.S. De- 
partinent of Agriculture. 

February 24 (Saturday )—" Hunting 
with the Camera."’ By Hon George 
Shirus, Member of Congress from 3rd 
District, Pennsylvania. 

March 9—'' The United States Bn- 
rea of the Census.'" By Hon 3S. N. dD. 
North, Thrector. 

March 23—"' The Death Valley.'' By 
Mr Robert 1. Chapman, 0. 5, Geolog- 
ical Survey. 


April 6—*' The Total Eclinse of the 
sun, July, 2905, a5 Observed in Spain," 
By Rear Admiral Colby ae Chester, 
U.S. N., Superintendent: U. S. Naval 
Observatory. 


April 20—** The Protection of the 
United States Ajainst Invasion by 
Disease." By Dr Walter Wyman, Sur- 
geou-General Marine Hospital Service, 


By Mr 





Problems for Geo- 
Hy Gen. A. W. 


TE have published 2 new edition of our map of 


Alaska, which was prepared by the United States 


Geological Survey. The map is 36 by 42 inches, in 4 


colors, and is the first contour map of Alaska that has 
been made. "hill : ; By mail, 25 cents, 


National Geographic Society 
Hubbard Memorial Hall : Washington. D. C. 








HENRY-ROMEIKE’S _| 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 
33 Union Square New York 

Reads every paper of importance published in the United States 
and through its Eurepean agencies in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienne 
every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies, One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers. 

WRITE FOR TERMS 


WE MAKE THE HALFTONE PLATES FOR THIS MAGAZINE 
GaTcHEL & Manninea 


ILLUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVERS 


| 27-41 SOUTH SIXTH STREE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Capital. - - $1,000,000.086 
Surplus and Profits, 5556,591.33 
Deposits, - - $6,467,6587.00 


Interest Paid on Deposits 
Loans Made on Real Estate and Collateral 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Real Estate Department 
Trust Department 
Acts as Executors, Administrators, Trustees, 
Agents, Etc, 


JOHN JOY EDSON, 
Presidant 










The NEW FALL HATS FOR MEN 
| a 
wror old styles, such as were worn list season or the season before, but 
WN new blocks—all of them—tmade nD for the fall and winter of 1905-06. 
Qur stock of hats never was so large nor the assortment of styles so varicd 
BS at present. 
Every correct shape and shade -{s to be had here. 
Pearl grays are selling well, especially in the very soft stylea that can be 
telescoped or worn in several other shapes, to suit the individual taste. 
Onr Black Stiff Hats are self-conforming. 





















Soft Hats, $2.00 to $5.50 Silk Hats, 55.50 to 57.00 
Stiff Hats, $2.00 to 55.00 Opera Hats, 56.50 





The makers represented bere ore the best In their line, and their bats 
are as good as can be made for the price. 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York 










Washington Paris 


FREES OF JUDD & DUTWHILEE (Imc.), WASHINGTON, D. C. 


